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AND NOW FOR JAPAN .. . THE JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF 


Fleet Admiral King, General of the Army Marshall, Fleet Admiral Leahy, 
General of the Army Arnold 


(See National Week) 
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RAILROAD MEN KNOW THE VALUE 
OF TIMKEN BEARINGS 


Today the great majority of the well 
known streamlined trains on which you 
ride so smoothly and luxuriously are 
equipped with Timken Roller Bearings. 

This advanced product eliminates hot 
boxes, wipes out excessive repair costs and 
delays, keeps rolling stock in operation. 

Some day when peace reigns again, 
vast improvements are in store for freight 
cars. 
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For here too, Timken Bearings can 
effect the same basic economies and pro- 
vide the same advantages which are to- 
day in such great evidence on the modern 
streamliners. 

Tapered Roller Bearings are only gen- 
uine Timken Bearings when the trade- 
mark “Timken” is stamped on each 
bearing. The Timken Roller Bearing 
Company, Canton 6, Ohio. 


Timken Bearings, Timken Alloy Steels and Tubing and Timken Removable Rock Bits 


TIMKEN 


TRADE-MARK REG 


ER BEARINGS 


The Tiechen alter Bearing Co. TAPERED ROLL 


“All There Is 
In Bearings” 
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Electrical Weapons by the Maker of Bell Telephones 


No. 3 of a series: for the Signal Corps 
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How to make 


As our armies push forward, they 
need more and more communica- 
tions channels. They get them 
quickly—thanks to Western Electric 
carrier telephone equipment. 

Without carrier, 2 wires ordinari- 
ly carry one telephone and one or 
two telegraph circuits. By using 
carrier equipment, more telephone 
and telegraph circuits can be pro- 
vided without adding more wire. 
This makes maximum use of exist- 
ing wires —eliminates the need to 
manufacture, transport and install 
thousands of additional miles of 
wire—saves countless hours in pro- 
viding vital circuits. 





2 wires do the war work of 20 


The Army, for example, uses car- 
rier to obtain three telephone and 
fourteen telegraph circuits over one 
pair of wires. Even with the use of 
much carrier equipment, the Army’s 
consumption of wire in France ran 
as high as 3,000 miles per day. 
Carrier telephone equipment has 
long been made by Western Electric 
for the Bell System. Army needs, 
however, differ in many ways from 
regular telephone requirements. 





Western EJecfric 


IN PEACE...SOURCE OF SUPPLY FOR THE BELL SYSTEM. 
IN WAR...ARSENAL OF COMMUNICATIONS EQUIPMENT. 


To meet these wartime conditions, 
Bell Laboratories engineers de- 
signed a revolutionary “packaged” 
carrier equipment for the Signal 
Corps. Self-contained, completely 
wired for quick, easy installation, 
these units have been produced by 
Western Electric in vast quantities. 
On every front, they are speeding 
our Circuits for Victory! 


During the Seventh War Loan Drive. 
buy bigger extra War Bonds! 
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The March OF The News 
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Precombat training. The Army put 
into effect legislation requiring that 18- 
year-old inductees have at least six months’ 
training before entering combat. Three or- 
ders were issued. Men under 19 who are 
overseas and not already in combat service 
are to receive any necessary additional 
training where they are. All men in the 
United States will be given six months’ 
training. Men in ports or aboard ships in 
transit will receive any necessary addi- 
tional training on arrival. 


Cadet program. A reduction in the 
Army Air Forces’ aviation cadet program 
was ordered as a result of the end of the 
war in Europe. Future training is to be 
mainly for ground crew work. Aviation 
cadets and aviation students already in 
flying training would be sufficient, it was 
said, to meet future needs for pilots, 
bombardiers and navigators. 


Jobs for Army men. A War Department 
survey showed that only about one half of 
the white and one third of the Negro en- 
listed men plan to return to the jobs they 
held before entering the aeeny This was 
said to indicate that about 2,500,000 men 
plan to exercise the right to claim their 
old jobs back. Eight per cent of the men 
now in the Army, or 625,000, plan full- 
time school attendance. About 1,000,000 
men plan to work for themselves. 


Gifts for sailors. After a survey, the 
Navy Mail Service reported that among 
Navy men overseas the most popular gifts 
are photographs of friends and family. 
Next in order come canned snack foods, 
such as olives, sardines and the like, fol- 
lowed by writing cases or port- 
folios, service watches, pipes, pens, en- 
graved identification tags, waterproof 
wallets and cigarette lighters. The five least 
popular gifts are candy, cake, cookies, 
fancy shaving kits and cigarettes. The 
reasons for the unpopularity of these 
items are that the foods usually are in- 
edible on arrival, there is no way to carry 
and stow the shaving kits, and the Navy 
an ample supply of cigarettes. 


books, 


issues 


Joining Army men abroad. Restric- 
tions against dependents of Army per- 
sonnel joining husbands and relatives sta- 
tioned overseas will remain in effect. The 
reasons, given by the Army, were shortage 
of transportation, shortage of food out- 
side the United States, shortage of hous- 
ing facilities and unrest in occupied areas. 
An exception was made, however, for the 
Bahamas, the Caribbean Defense Com- 
mand and Brazil. Dependents may join 
Army men there to establish residences, 
but not simply for making visits, and then 


2 


only if transportation, housing and food 
are available. 


WAVE recruiting. Recruiting quotas 
for WAVES were increased to 2,000 
monthly. They are needed for a variety of 


duties, but particularly for service in the 
hospital corps. All recruits are to receive 
eight weeks training at the U.S. Naval 


Training School in the Bronx, New York 
City. About 82,000 WAVES are on active 
duty. 


House expense account. The House 
of Representatives voted a $2,500-a-year 
tax-free expense allowance for each mem- 
ber. The vote was 179 to 83, with the op- 
position contending that the allowance 
was a subterfuge for a pay increase. The 
allowance is in addition to salary of $10,- 
000 and a $9,500 allowance for clerical 


help, travel, and stationery. A few mem- 
bers said they would not accept the 
money. The allowance is subject to Sen- 


ate apgwoval: but the Senate traditionally 
ratifies appropriations affecting the House. 


Bonus certificates. The Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration reminded World War I vet- 
erans still holding adjusted service bonds 
of 1945 that the securities will mature on 
15 and draw no interest beyond that 
date. The bonds may be presented at any 
post office. After proper identification, the 
postmaster will send them on to the Treas- 
ury Department, which will mail a check 
to the veteran. The bonds are of $50 de- 


June 


, homination. 


Races, curfew, brownout. With the 
victory over Germany, the ban was ended 
on horse and dog racing. The midnight 
curfew on places of amusement and re- 
strictions that have darkened show win- 
dows and outdoor lighting displays were 


lifted. 


Surplus. The Surplus Property Board 
cautioned consumers that the European 
victory would not bring a flood of inex- 
pensive merchandise into the retail mar- 
kets. Surplus inventories are put at 
$1,300,000,000, according to the Board, 
but more than half of this consists of non- 
salable airplanes of many types. Some 
$1,575,000,000 worth of federal property 
has been declared surplus, but, of this 
total, only about $265,000,000 worth has 
been sold. 


Typewriters. The War Production Board 
removed all restriction on the manufac- 
ture and delivery of typewriters. Never- 
theless, some typewriter manufacturers 
still are tied up in war work, and full pro- 
duction cannot be attained until later, 
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October 10, 1852, the famous Rock Island steam train, the 
‘‘Rocket,’” made its initial trip between Chicago and 

Joliet, Ill. Several years later the Rock Island Lines opened 
the first bridge across the Mississippi. With true poetic license, 
the artist has brought these two events together, 


The Rock Island Lines operate a fieet of fast and 
powerful General Motors Diesel freight locomotives known 
as the ‘‘Hercules.”” They are fitting railmates indeed 

to the General Motors Diesels which power the new and 







modern Rock Island “‘ Rockets” of today, 


GREAT THINGS ARE HAPPENING IN TRANSPORTATION 


When people discuss travel you'll often hear mention 
of the big, powerful Diesel locomotives that are hauling 
so many of America’s crack trains. 


You may, or may not, know that by far the greater 
number of these new and modern locomotives are built 
by General Motors. Railroad men know it. And they 
will tell you, too, how these amazing GM Diesels have 
changed all previous ideas of speed with comfort and 


GN 


GENERAL MOTORS 


DIESEL 
POWER 






ON TO FINAL VICTORY 
BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


















ENGINES .. 150.250 H.P..... . DETR 


safety for passengers; how they have effected economies 
and efficiencies beyond all previous railroad experience. 


It may be your good fortune to ride behind one of these 
passenger Diesels on your next railroad trip. Or, per- 
haps you have seen one of these powerful freight 
locomotives pulling a mile-long loaded train. If so, 
you'll know why it’s a great new day for railroading — 
with even greater days to come. 
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" Locomorives....... ELECTRO-MOTIVE DIVISION, te cronge, 


ENGINES . . 150 to 2000 H.-P... CLEVELAND DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION, Cleveland it, Ohio 
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° KWIK-FAX ° 
Only 
REMINGTON RAND 
Makes the Interfiling 
Reproducing Punch 


The Interfiling Reproducing Punch, 
exclusive with Remington Rand, ts 
one of the most amazing machines 
in punched-card accounting. It 
compares, duplicates, repeat 
punches, selects, transposes, sorts, 
and verifies the information on 
tabulating cards at the rate of 6000 
to 12000 cards an hour. 


BUY BONDS — Buy Victory and Peace 





The problems of payroll preparations, analysis and financing 





vanished when Seattle-Tacoma Shipbuilding Corp., Tacoma, 
installed Remington Rand Punched-Card Accounting. 


The following excerpts from a full report 
relate the experience of but one of hun- 
dreds of concerns, both large and small, 
who have found in Remington Rand 
Punched-Card Accounting the answer to 
their complex payroll problems. 

“Our building in this yard of many types 
and sizes of naval vessels within a two-year 
period would not have been possible with- 
out the most effective use of labor-saving 
equipment, including Remington Rand 
Punched-Card Accounting and Tabulating 


Machines, which we installed in the fall of 


1941. Since then the compilation of the 
payroll for 25,000 yard workers, the issu- 
ance of their weekly checks and the distri- 
bution of labor cost, has been handled with 
increasing smoothness and effectiveness. 
“The cost of computing earnings, mak- 
ing Social Security, income tax, war bond 
and other deductions, tabulating payroll 
checks, compiling the payroll register, and 





preparing labor distribution and personnel 
reports, and government billings, is less than 
1/3 of 1% of the payroll ... equal to ten 
minutes pay per worker. It is regular routine 
to print and tabulate the 25,000 checks and 
tabulate the many reports within a single 
shift. 

Since the navy audits and pays this bill 
without delay, its check reaches our bank 
in time to cover the payroll checks. This 
perfect timing results from the superb effi- 
ciency of Remington Rand Punched-Card 
Accountancy.” 


The full report of this operation, Certi- 


fied Report No. 4313, carrres a wealth of 


helpful information on solving payroll, 
labor distribution and other production 
oroblems. It’s free to interested executives 
* writing to our nearest office, or direct to 
Remington Rand Inc., Tabulating Machines 
Division, Room 1704, 315 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 10, N. Y. 


PUNCHED-CARD ACCOUNTING 


*The HOLE 
... the Symbol 


Write for: “The HOLE-STORY of Punched-Card Accounting”— 
the book that tells a vital story to business. It’s FREE! 





MARK of a System 
of Accuracy 
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There is this to be remembered about the war still to be won..... 

U.S. almost singlehanded has the job of invading and defeating Japan. 

Russia is not now in that war, as she was in the European war. 

British Empire forces, except for Some naval and air units, will have the 
job of clearing the by-passed areas of the South Pacific, not of beating Japan. 

China has no army worthy of the name, no war industry to help out. 

France intends to supply a few thousand volunteer troops. 

As matters stand, it is up to U.S. to win this war, to go in and destroy the 
ability and the will of Japan to wage war. That's a big job to carry out 8,000 
miles from home, working from bases far from the scene of final battle. 











To do the job, on the basis of existing plans..... 

An Army and Air Forces of 4,000,000 to 5,000,000 men will be overseas, as 
compared with 3,500,000 in Europe. That explains why so few are to get out. 

A Navy of at least 2,000,000 men overseas, operating air and surface forces 
of great strength, will be used where relatively few were used in Europe. 

A Marine Corps of 400,000 men, mostly overseas, is required. 

Where 3,500,000 Americans were engaged in Europe, 6,000,000 or more will be 
out in the Pacific when U.S. is set to invade Japan for the showdown. 

That's why the draft goes on, why demobilization is to be slow, why there 
is not a sudden drastic cutback in war industry, why the end of war in Europe did 
not result in more excitement, more celebration. For U.S., the Pacific war 
still to be won is a bigger war than the war in Europe. 








In appraising the outlook in that war..... Before invasion of Japan: 

Sea blockade will be tightened; will aim at starving industry and people. 

Air bombardment will be stepped up until Japan is being hit in one month with 
@ bomb load as great as that dropped on Germany in one year. Air power is to 
come into its own on an immense scale in the next phase of this war. 

Amphibious forces will be built up on a scale greater than used to invade 
Europe; will be aimed at moving at the earliest possible time to get a showdown. 

However, there always is the chance that Japan will crack before invasion. 

Nobody can say on that point. No plans can be based on a chance of a crack. 
Everything is geared to need for direct invasion and a big land campaign, for a 
last-ditch fight in which the Japanese will defend every part of their islands. 

If Japan does crack before invasion, it probably will be in 1945. 











Big question now is what is to come out of these wars, when won. 

Russia is busy fixing up all of Eastern Europe the way she wants it; is fix- 
ing boundaries, setting up governments, taking reparations where available. 
Russians aren't wasting time with talk where practical considerations enter. 

Britain is getting set to take over much German shipping business, to move 
into fields of manufacture that Germany once filled; is preparing to move into a 
trade vacuum that is expected to be left by Germany's partition. 


(over) 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


France is laying claim to important chunks of what was German territory. 

On all sides of Germany, nations are signing alliances with one another to 
take precedence over any world organization to keep the peace in postwar. 

U.S., meanwhile, is busy figuring out ways to re-educate Germans; is busy 
with plans to do more for nations of Europe while making sure not to ask any 
very tangible return for herself, either in goods, land or policy commitments. 

There's beginning to be a faint suSpicion that U.S. has gone through one 
more European war without settling more than fact that Germany can be beaten. 

Maybe, at $300,000,000,000 a war, that won't be possible again. 








Alliances in Europe, after this war as after the last, will be of more im- 
portance--at least temporarily--than any new world organization. 

A Hemisphere organization to police this part of the world is to have at 
least as much authority as the proposed United Nations organization. 

Even so, U.S. and others will go along hoping that a real world system of 
collective security may emerge some day, if the big powers will permit it. 








To turn to demobilization at home..... Under the Army point system: 

There is to be disappointment at the slow motion, at how few get out. 

Young men with longest combat record get out in biggest numbers. 

Fathers, drafted late in the war, won't be able to qualify for discharge in 
any large numbers. Points for children don't offset combat points. 

Men over age 29, drafted late, usually will stay in. 

Veterans of service in both North Africa and Europe will not see combat 
service in the Pacific, although they will not necessarily be demobilized. 

Officers can get out on points, but must first get higher approval. 

Men with skills, classed as necessary men and drafted late, are to be late 
in getting release. Few will qualify under the point system. 

The fact is that demobilization of the Army will not seem real; will not 
assume large proportions until the Japanese war is won. Only about one man out 
of 5 will be released. It may be 6 to 9 months before many of those eligible for 
discharge can be brought home. We tell you this story in detail on page 14. 














In other fields, affecting civilians..... 

Draft will continue to be a consideration for men up to age 34. 

A-card holders will get about one more gallon of gasoline per week. That 
increase can be given at a cost of 80,000 barrels a day. Army says that the 
quota for civilians can be increased about 100,000 barrels. : 

B-card holders will be able to get gasoline enough to drive a maximum of 
475 miles a month, but will have to prove need. Increases should come by July l. 

Vacation driving will be possible this year, if trips are not too long. 

Tires will gradually become more abundant for passenger cars. 

New cars cannot be purchased by the ordinary citizen before sécond half, 
1946, and possibly not until 1947. First cars will be rationed to those who are 
in greatest need and who can prove that a car is essential. 

Household equipment of all kinds, from washing machines to radios, will be 
coming back slowly by late in 1945; will begin to be available generally in 1946. 

Home construction will start slowly in months just ahead; will not be well 
under way, however, until second half, 1946, when lumber will be more abundant. 











Price-control policy will be used to hold the price level on automobiles, on 
other products coming back to market, at or near the 1942 level. 

Taxes will be kept at their wartime levels on 1945 incomes; will first be 
reduced substantially on income earned in 1946, at the earliest. 

Salary controls are likely to stay for the war's duration. 








See also pages 11, 20, D3 
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GOODZSYEAR AIRCRAFT 
PRODUCTION REPORT 











REMARKS: At the time the contract was undertaken, 
CONTRACTS: NOASI87I -99529 - NOAS9SI! Goodyear Aircraft Corporation did not have a 
plant large enough for this giant job. Yet with— 


CORSAI Q FG -| in one year a modern conveyor—line assembly } 


plant was erected and tooled, 10,000 employes 


COMPLETE AIRPLANE trained in quantity production techniques, 
and the first unit completed. In the second 

AND SPARE COMPONENT PARTS year, output was increased to several hundred 
CONTRACT RECEIVED: FEBRUARY 1942 finished aircraft and spare components per 


month. During this period, the plane was modi- 
many improvements which were incorporated. 
Yet the flow of aircraft was maintained in 
2500™ PRODUCTION UNIT DELIVERED: VSANUARY 1/945 accordance with Navy expectations. 


1000™ PRODUCTION UNIT DELIVERED: MARCH 1944 














900,; YEAR 


a. 
Goodyear builds components for 16 different 4 ‘ 
types of Army-Navy aircraft, including GOO 2 YEAR 
complete airships as well as the Corsair. Vi 


GOODYEAR AIRCRAFT CORPORATION Akron, Ohio 












Litchfield Park Arizona 














@ This isn’t an unusual statement at 
all—not when you're talking about 
punched parts made of Laminated 
INSUROK! For in the electrical in- 
sulation field Richardson precision 
plastics have long been favorite ma- 
terials... used by the millions in all 
shapes, sizes and thicknesses. 

This outstanding preference is 
easy to understand, for Laminated 
INSUROK is an easy-to-handle prod- 
uct whose physical characteristics 
remain commercially uniform. It can 
be drilled, punched, sawed, turned, 
planed or milled in your own shop 


—without special tools—or Richard- | 


son Plasticians will do it for you. 
Write today for the full story about 
INSUROK ... laminated or molded. 





Precision Plastics 


The RICHARDSON COMPANY 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 


as a result of federal court 


YOU CAN expect an increase in mate- 
rials available for civilian production as a 
result of the end of the war in Europe. 
War Production Board officials reveal that 
substantial amounts of materials and fa- 
cilities will be provided for a gradual con- 
version back to civilian production. 


* * * 


YOU CAN probably get approval from 
WPB for limited construction that is need- 
ed in your reconversion plans. The agency 
instructs its field offices to approve such 
construction of reconversion facilities 
where there is no substantial interference 
with war production. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as a war contractor, make 
arrangements now for a T-loan to provide 
working capital during your return to ci- 
vilian production. The Federal Reserve 
System urges war contractors and sub- 
contractors who are facing contract termi- 
nations to make early plans for T-loans 
from commercial banks or other financing 
institutions. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT expect the Govern- 
ment to recognize, for income tax pur- 
poses, a partnership with your wife when 
she contributes neither capital nor serv- 
ices to the partnership. The U.S. Tax 
Court rejects one such arrangement where 
two husbands in a partnership granted to 
each of their wives a one-fourth interest 
in the partnership. The agreement pro- 
vided that, in case of death of either wife, 
her interest would revert to her husband. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT fail to notify your local 
area rent office of the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration if you acquire property for 
rental purposes after it has been registered 
with the local office. These reports are re- 
quired from new landlords of residences, 
rooming houses, apartment houses and 
hotels. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now use iron and steel to 
make most types of toys and games. WPB 
revokes this limitation order on use of 
these metals to the extent that they are 
available. Use of copper, tin, zinc, rubber 
and some other critical materials in mak- 


and administrative decisions: 


ing toys and games still is restricted by 
other orders. 


* * * 


YOU CAN determine, as a_ salesman 
employed on a commission basis, just what 
expenses you can deduct for income tax 
purposes while traveling on business. The 
Bureau of Internal Revenue issues a clari- 
fication of deductions that are allowable 
for salesmen in computing their adjusted 
gross income. 


* * * 


YOU CAN get special preference, as 
representative of a State or local govern- 
ment or a federal agency, in buying Fed- 
eral Government surplus property. The 
Surplus Property Board orders disposing 
agencies to give Government buyers 30 
days’ priority in buying surplus property 
before it is offered to commercial buyers. 


* * * 


YOU CAN buy Government surplus 
property, if you are a farmer, by going to 
your regular dealer or to a Government 
disposal agency. The Surplus Property 
Board orders that surplus trucks, ma- 
chinery and equipment be channeled into 
rural areas. Sales will be made to farmers 
through retail dealers, co-operatives and 
direct sales by Government agencies. 


* * * 


YOU CAN obtain procurement assist- 
ance from the WPB if you cannot get 
enough /umber through normal trade chan- 
nels to meet your military production 
schedules. WPB offers this assistance to 
war contractors and subcontractors. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT use as much fats and 
oils as heretofore in making margarine. 
shortening, cooking and salad oils and 
soap. The War Food Administration re- 
duces quotas of raw materials that can be 
used for such products. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT fail to keep current 
records and to take monthly inventories 
of the tires that you handle as a dealer. 
OPA tightens its record-keeping require- 
ments for dealers, effective June 1, in 
order to keep a closer check on the dwin- 
dling supply of tires. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. Tue Unirep States 
News, on written request, will refer interested readers .to sources of this basic material. 
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FOOTPRINTS 


Tue world of blue water, roaring gales, 
vast calms is once again marked with 
the wakes and triumphs of American 
ships and seafaring men. A reborn 
U. S. merchant marine has turned 
the course of history! 

The sea is our country’s rediscov- 
ered frontier, bright hope for Amer- 
ica’s future in a peaceful world . . . as 
a far-sighted Congress recognized 
when it passed the momentous Mer- 
chant Marine Act of 1936.* 

For U. S.-flag shipping is our pro- 
tection. Our own land might be a 
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INTERPRETATION OF THE SEA, BY ROCKWELL KENT, FOR THE AMERICAN EXPORT LINES COLLECTION 


ON THE SEA 


battle-field today if we had no 
American-flag merchant fleets to 
supply our far-cruising Navy, or to 
carry our troops and weapons overseas. 

And in peacetime, only all-Ameri- 
can shipping can give us control of our 
vital foreign trade . . . assuring us the 
thousands of things we must import, 
safeguarding the billions of dollars of 
farm, mine and factory products we 
sell abroad. 

American Export Lines operate a 
large share of the new U.S. shipping. 
We have been able to contribute 


AMERICAN Export LINES 


foreign and domestic commerce, 


unique experience with routes in the 
Mediterranean, the Black Sea and 
the Indian Ocean. And when our 
own modern ships can return to their 
normal time-table schedules, what you 
want to buy and sell abroad will de- 
termine our cargoes and ports of call. 





* FROM THE MERCHANT MARINE ACT OF 1936: 
“Necessary for the national defense and (our) 
” is a merchant 
fleet ‘“‘constructed in the U. S., manned with a 
trained and efficient citizen personnel . . . owned 


and operated under the U. S. flag by citizens.” 
DON'T GIVE UP THE SHIPS! 
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A challenging question isn’t it? We had “highways” long 


before we had motor vehicles. 


Our cities had streets and avenues. So did our villages 
and towns. And we had roads of a sort from one village to the 
next. Certainly these highways were not built by motor ve- 


hicles because there were none. 


But — neither were there any 
highways, or even streets, as we 
build them today! 


Many of us remember back to 
the time when farmers did a land- 
office business with their teams 
pulling automobiles out of mud- 
holes. In some cases keeping a pet 
mudhole was a rural racket! 


But—with the passing of the 
linen duster, goggles and French 
horns, the automobile became a 
business vehicle . . . motor trans- 
port was born. America was pulled 
out of the mud, put on paved 
roads and motorized. 


The United States needed motor 
transport so much that it grew 
rapidly even during the depression 
years. More and more miles of 
modern, paved highways were 
built—and soon the question 
naturally arose, “Whose money is 
paying for these roads?” 

It was to determine this that the 


late Joseph B. Eastman, Federal 
Coordinator of Transportation, 


was appointed to study the sub- 
ject. After seven years of research, 
his analysis was published in an 
official, four-volume government 
report entitled “Public Aids to 
Transportation.” It stands today 


- aS a masterpiece—the final word 


on the subject. In spite of many 
efforts, it has never been refuted. 


This report clearly shows that: 


Since 1927 motor vehicle op- 
erators have paid more than their 
share of both highway construc- 
tion and maintenance! 


Eastman allocated against the 
general public only the cost of 
highway service it would require 
even if there were no motor ve- 
hicles. All the rest he charged 
against the motor vehicle users. 


The general public was expect- 
ed fo pay its share for such serv- 
ices as “pedestrian and bicycle 
(passageway) .. . separation of 
houses and buildings ... drainage 

. Street-car lines .. . telephone 


and telegraph wires... fire and 


police protection.” 


In the case of State highways— 
the highways which carry the bulk 
of the commercial traffic — the 
motor vehicle operator shoulders 
almost the entire burden. East- 
man allocated 83% of the cost of 
building and maintaining this type 
of road against the motor vehicle 
user. 


In the case of city streets, 30% 
was charged against motor ve- 
hicles—and for local roads, 34%. 


On this basis of allocation, ac- 
cording to Eastman, the over-pay- 
ments of motor vehicles, begin- 
ing in 1927, in ten years reached 
the huge total of $385,360,000. 
This money came from State gaso- 
line taxes and registration fees, 
miscellaneous State taxes, and esti- 
mated municipal, county and local 
motor vehicle taxes. 


These over-payments range 
from $5 annually for farm trucks; 
up to $287 for truck-trailers of 
five-ton capacity ... and this does 
not include special gasoline and 
other Federal excise or highway 
taxes diverted to other purposes. 


The modern road was 
built and is being main- 
tained by motor vehicle 
taxes—and in every State 
the people benefit. 















WORLD'S LARGEST BUILDERS OF TRUCK-TRAILERS 


JEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY 


SERVICE IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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IS JAPAN’S DEFEAT NEAR? 


TRIAL BY BLOCKADE AND FIRE 


Why Nippon Can Be Bombed Out More Quickly Than Germany Was 


Softening-up that will 
ease victorious landing 
unless enemy surrenders 


The world’s No. 1 military question now 
is whether Japan can be beaten quickly, 
or will fight on until she is overrun by 
U.S. armies and occupied. That question 
grows out of plans: for U.S. bombings on 
a grand scale. Japan has the chance to 
surrender and thus avert devastation more 
complete than Germany suffered. 

American officials have their fingers 
crossed as to the chances of a speedy sur- 
render. They are not discounting official 
declarations from Tokyo of determination 
to fight on to the bitter end. The prevail- 
ing opinion is that the Japanese war will 
last more than a year longer. And yet the 
peace feelers that keep coming out of 
Tokyo are arousing suspicions in Washing- 
ton that the Japanese may not have 
reached their final choice as between last- 
ditch war and surrender. 

The reactions of the American com- 
mand are summed up in the disclosure that 
everything possible will be done to bomb, 
burn and starve Japan to defeat. Once in 
full swing, the intensified campaign might, 
but probably will not, precipitate a sud- 
den surrender. 

But bombing definitely is expected to 
play a much bigger role against Japan 
than it played against Germany. The in- 
dustrial foundations of Japan’s military 
power are expected to be completely 
knocked out by bombing. Officials are 
confident that, if Japan determines to 
fight on, her powers of resistance to land 
invasion will be weakened much more by 
bombing than such resistance by Germany 
was weakened. Here are the reasons for 
that confidence: 

First, the results of bombing in Europe 
that were long disputed now are proved. 
In Germany, whole cities were obliterated. 
Vital war industries were paralyzed. 
Armies urgently needed to turn the tide 
of battle were kept out of action by loss 
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of their power of movement. Germany’s 
western commander and leading strategist, 
Field Marshal Karl Gerd von Rundstedt, 
stated that Allied air power was the most 
decisive factor in her downfall. 

Second, the conditions are much more 
favorable for bombing Japan than they 
were for bombing German-held Europe. 
As demonstrated by the map on page 12, 
Japan is a small and exposed target, com- 
pared to the large area that was held and 
used by the Germans as a source of raw 
materials and industrial supplies. 

Third, this country already is _prov- 


ing its ability to step up the air war 
against Japan much faster than the bomb-. 


ing of Germany was accelerated. Before 
long, Japan’s vital areas will be subjected 
to a degree of bombing saturation many 
times greater than ever was attained 
against the vitals of Germany. 

Thus, all signs are pointing to ruin 
of all of Japan’s war industry and to re- 
duction to ashes of all of her cities. And, 


if a land invasion proves necessary, the 
weakness induced by bombings will save 
the lives of many American soldiers that 
would be lost without the help of such 
an intensive aerial assault in advance. 

Confidence of Amercan officials in 
achievement of decisive bombing results 
in the Pacific is based on reports to them 
as to the comparative vulnerability of 
Japan and Germany. There follows the 
story that is turned up by those reports. 

The two countries as targets. A 
further glance at the map will show why 
Japan is particularly exposed to air attack. 

Germany had the advantage of being a 
continental power, with direct and _re- 
pairable connections overland with the in- 
dustries and materials of Europe, and 
with dependence on ships limited chiefly 
to iron ore from Sweden. 

Japan, by contrast, is an island. Her 
people, her armed forces, her war indus- 
tries are dependent on sinkable ships for 
oil, coal, iron, cotton, rubber, fish, sugar, 
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soybeans and rice. She is subject through 
bombing to tight blockade and isolation 
from all supplies and forces in Asia or on 
outlying islands. Already, American bomb- 
ers have begun a campaign against ship- 
ping in the Japan Sea, which the Japanese 
have. regarded as their lake, and are min- 
ing systematically the vital sea lanes of 
Japan. Thus, Japan can be starved for 
materials and Germany 
could not be so starved. 

As the map shows, Germany’s vital 
areas are dispersed, with wide expanses 
of territory separating her principal cen- 
ters. Allied bombers had to range from 
the Ruhr to Silesia, from North Germany 
to Italy, from France to the Danube Basin. 
War industries in Silesia and some other 
areas had to be passed up by bombers. 

But Japan, as compared to Germany, is 
a narrow belt of territory. Most of her 
industrial centers are south of the Tokyo 
area. They are packed along the coast into 
a land expanse that is smaller than Ne- 
braska and one third the size of Germany 
proper. The bombers already have shown 
the power to make a shambles of a closely 
knit industrial region like the Ruhr. Ja- 
pan’s three clusters of industrial cities— 
near Tokyo, around Kobe and Osaka and 
in the Sasebo, Nagasaki and Omura re- 
gion—unlike Germany’s dispersed indus- 
trial areas, are all within good bombing 
range of U.S. bases. 

Thus, the geography of Japan’s position 


food, whereas 
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and of her industrial development is the 
basic reason why bombing can win much 
greater victories against her than were won 
against Germany. But there are other im- 
portant points in which the comparison as 
to vulnerability runs against Japan. 

_Susceptibility to fire is far greater in 
Japan than in Germany. In contrast to the 
substantial brick construction of German 
homes and factories, the Japanese live and 
often work in buildings largely made of 
rice paper and bamboo. In’ Germany, the 
subcontracts for war production 
farmed out to plants that were well built, 
well scattered and carefully hidden in 
woods and mountains. In Japan, such 
production is distributed among many 
thousands of tiny sweatshops. Japan’s big- 
gest cities are teeming with them and their 
workers. The output of those shops is a 
vital part of Japan’s war production. 

Fires, sweeping out of control ahead of 
the high winds that are common in Japan, 
already have caused vast destruction to 
Japanese war industry and heavy losses 
of life among war workers. The burned 
areas total 40 per cent of Tokyo, 20 per 
cent of Osaka, 10 per cent of Nagoya, and 
10 per cent of Kobe. 

Germany spent three years dispersing 
her industries, moving them underground 
and building bomb shelters for workers. 
Japan only recently has made a start on 
dispersal. That start comes too late to 
save her. 


were 


Defenses against air attack. Japan 
is far less prepared than Germany was to 
fight an air war in defense of the home- 
land. Though the German Air Force 
started hostilities as the world’s best, 
Japan never had a top-notch Air Force in 
terms of quality or numbers of planes and 
personnel. 

Today, the Japanese are being driven 
out of the air over the home islands. 
Japan’s airplane plants are primary tar- 
gets for strategic bombing. Her airfields 
are being bombed at will by American 
planes. The curve of Japan’s airplane 
losses in combat has risen steadily until 
it has crossed the falling curve of Japa- 
nese airplane production. This means that 
Japan’s Air Force is doomed. 

The trend toward victory for Ameri- 
can air power now is unmistakable. The 
Superfortresses of the 20th Air Force have 
solved the problems of range and bomb 
load that delayed the all-out bombing of 
Germany. Day in and day out, they 
operate against Japan from Marianas 
bases 1,500 miles away with bomb loads 
two and a half times those of the Lib- 
erators and Fortresses. 

The step-up in bombing is rapid. Eleven 
months ago, a few of the Superforts made 
their first attack on Japan. Now B-29s on 
a single raid number up to 400. Bomb ton- 
nages are up to 30.000 tons a month 
against Japan. The United States Eighth 
Air Force got up to that tonnage against 
Germany in 21 months. As for B-29 losses, 
they now are cut to 1 per cent per sortie 
flown, much under the rate of bomber 
losses over Europe. That’s part of the vie- 
tory trend. 

The curtain now is up on the prep- 
arations for the biggest air assault ever 
made on a nation, The British planes will 
concentrate against the Japanese in South- 
east Asia and the East Indies. Augmented 
American Air Forces will spearhead drives 
by Chinese and U.S. troops there. U.S. 
Navy planes from the fleet’s 91 carriers 
will clean up remnants of the Japanese 
fleet and Air Force. 

Okinawa Island will be the site of a 
great air base. Flying Fortresses of the 
Eighth Air Force will fly from there. Other 
island bases will be developed. All air 
forces under General of the Army Douglas 
MacArthur will concentrate against Japan. 
Before long, the B-29s will be dropping 
bigger bomb tonnages each month than 
the Eighth Air Force dropped on Germany 
in a year. Single attacks by 2,000 Super- 
fortresses are predicted. All that will be 
a softening-up process for the land invasion 
which is inevitable if Japan chooses not 
to surrender. 

So Japan hts her choice. Either way, her 
complete defeat seems sure. If the choice 
is to fight, the end by a year from now 
may be drawing near. 
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DELAYS FOR COLLECTIVE PEACE 


Conference Acquiescence in Alliances as Postwar Policing Power 


Difficulties of reconciling 
Soviet and Hemisphere pacts 
with a strong world league 


A world organization with supreme 
power to keep the peace is not to emerge 
at once from World War II. Instead, the 
real policing of the postwar world will be 
based on individual alliances and regional 
treaties. 

The idea of real collective security, with 
an actual league of nations exercising au- 
thority to keep out of mischief all nations, 
hig or small, had been rejected by agree- 
ment of President Roosevelt, Prime Min- 
ister Churchill and Marshal Stalin prior 
to the meeting at San Francisco. This 
decision is sealed by the meeting of 
United Nations now under way. 

As a result, the world of tomorrow 
is to be run on the following basis: 

In Europe, there will be a set of 
hig-power alliances that take prece- 
dence over a world organization, in 
early postwar years at least. There 
are a Russian-French alliance, a Pol- 
ish-Russian alliance, a  Russian- 
Czech alliance, a British-Russian al- 
liance; and there later may be a Brit- 
ish-French alliance. The British-Rus- 
sian alliance is not to be considered 
outside the world league, however. 
The other alliances later might be 
fitted into the world organization if 
the nations concerned should so agree. 

If Germany again should threaten 
one ally, the other is pledged to come 
to her aid regardless of any action, or 
inaction, by the world organization. 
Russia, Britain or France could veto 
iction by the organization now being 
created at San Francisco. If Russia 
or Britain or France should herself 
threaten trouble, or if one of the big na- 
tions’ allies or friends threatened trouble, 
a veto by any of the Big Three in Europe 
could prevent any action by a_ world 
league. The inevitable result is that 
smaller nations in Europe must find a big 
friend to cuddle up to. 

This arrangement and division of power 
was insisted upon by Russia and agreed to 
by the United States, Great Britain and 
China. This agreement leaves the way 
open to a merging of alliances with the 
league if “the governments consent” to 
that merger sometime in the future. 

In the Western Hemisphere, a re- 
vional agreement may take its place along- 
side of, if not above, a world organization. 
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Under the Act of Chapultepec, it was agreed 
a treaty would be drawn empowering “all 
or some” of the co-operating nations to 
act against an aggressor. By this Act the 
Monroe Doctrine became a responsibility 
of Hemisphere nations rather than of 
the U. S. alone. 

However, it was agreed that under this 
regional arrangement “the pertinent ac- 
tivities and procedures shall be consistent 
of Hemisphere nations rather than of the 
general international organization, when 
established.” This means that the Monroe 
Doctrine, with its emphasis upon Hemi- 
sphere protection against aggression, might 
be made subordinate to the world organi- 
zation now being formed, while in Europe 
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DELEGATES STASSEN, MOLOTOV & INTERPRETER 


. « . sovereignty couldn't be translated 


the world organization would be subordi- 
nate to individual alliances. The United 
States could use her veto power in a world 
organization to prevent or limit action in- 
volving this Hemisphere, but could be 
morally bound not to use that veto in light 
of the commitment that Hemisphere ac- 
tion would be consistent with principles of 
the world organization. 

Thus, Russia and France and Britain 
might have a voice in Hemisphere affairs 
while U.S. would lack a voice in Euro- 
pean settlements where those settlements 
might involve use of force. How this situa- 
tion will be reconciled remains uncertain. 
Probably a formula will be worked out 
under which the Monroe Doctrine will be 


preserved in its precent form, but not 
above the world organization. 

In the Far East, unless great care is 
exercised, the new emphasis upon al- 
liances and the trend away from collec- 
tive security could lead to serious compli- 


cations. China is confronted with the. 


threat of civil war. It is not unlikely that 
separate governments may be set up in 
Manchuria, Korea, Inner Mongolia. Rus- 
sia could make alliances with many of 
these. The United States may want an 
alliance with the Philippine Government 
and with the established Government of 
China. If the Communist portion of China 
should break away, it could seek a Rus- 
sian alliance. Japan, after this war, may 
seek allies. To keep Japan in place, 
the U.S. might be interested in an 
alliance of her own with Russia. 

The idea of a real league of na- 
tions, with power through collective 
action of many nations to enforce 
peace in the world by curbing ag- 
gressors, whether big or small, did 
not stand a chance at San Francisco, 
in the opinion of those who guided 
the conference. It did not stand a 
chance because the big powers, in- 
cluding the United States, have 
been unwilling to sacrifice any ele- 
ment of sovereignty in the interest 
of a world organization. 

As a consequence, the new world 
organization will start with limited 
powers. Like the old league of na- 
tions, it is to be a forum in which 
nations can air their grievances and 
in which statesmen can talk over 
world problems. It is not likely to be 
armed with authority that can be 
used freely by the management to 
crack down on trouble makers. Mem- 
ber nations, because of the position 
of the two greatest powers, United States 
and Russia, will be expected to form into 
cliques that look to one or the other for 
leadership. The effort of Great Britain to 
organize a bloc of her own may be inter- 
fered with by Russian alliances. 

At the same time, it is unlikely that the 
interests of Russia and the United States 
will clash at any important point unless 
there is a clash of viewpoint and of inter- 
ests in the Far East. Russia seems set on 
a course of nationalism, or of what might 
be called isolation, utilizing her new posi- 
tion and power to guard her interests. 
That suggests to the diplomats in San 
Francisco a different kind of postwar 
world from that which many had expected. 
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Demobilization Plan In Action: 
Hurdles to Early Discharge 


Advantage of Youths, With Long Overseas Service, Over Fathers 


Transport shortage and 
need for replacements 
.to delay return of men 


The Army is beginning the big, slow 
job of demobilizing its millions. With Ger- 
many beaten, more than 1,300,000 soldiers 
can be spared. They are to be discharged 
within the next year. Some already are 
being released under a rigid priority for- 
mula. The effects of this formula, now be- 
coming apparent, are surprising many serv- 
icemen and their families alike 

Difficulties. It is plain that it will be 
difficult to get out of the Army in the 
year to come. Unless a soldier has an un- 
usually large number of battle decorations, 
or at least two children, he must have 
served a minimum of two years abroad 
and one year in this country to qualify 
for discharge. Many who are eligible face 
delays running far into the months ahead. 

Officer. The point system applies to of- 
ficers also, but they have received special 
training, have acquired valuable skills and 
leadership capacity. For this reason, even 
though eligible for discharge on points, 
every officer seeking demobilization must 
persuade his superiors that he is not need- 
ed for the war against Japan. 

Professional men. Doctors, regardless 
of their point scores, have little chance 
of release for some time. There are too 
few of them. Lawyers usually have spent 
most of their service in this country and 
so lack both overseas and combat points. 
In addition, they are needed for the taper- 
ing of war production and in military gov- 
ernments. 

Men of skills. Most technicians aiso 
lack combat credits. Even when eligible, 
they cannot be mustered out until re- 
placements are ready. 

Men of the Air Forces. Airmen, many 
with high point ratings, face replacement 
delays, especially since the Air Forces are 
to be reduced more slowly than other 
Army branches. The plan is to bring in 
men with low point scores from other 
parts of the Army, but training of these 
men will take time. 

Supply Forces. Supply men often lack 
combat points, and a big supply service 
still will be needed in the Pacific. Eligibles 
are to be replaced by transferring men 
from the Ground Forces, but delays for 
training and other purposes are certain. 
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Ground Forces. Only about one third 
of the Ground Forces has been in combat. 
Those men who are eligible for discharge 
must be brought to this country. In the 
case of men in Europe, they must wait 
while soldiers bound for the Pacific war, 
by way of the United States, fill available 
ship and air transport space. The first 
group discharged will consist of infantry- 
men home after combat under the rotation 
system. 

Men in the Pacific. Many men in tie 
Pacific are eligible on points but cannot 
be released, regardless of the nature of 
their’ duties, until replacements are on 
the spot. 

Men still in the United States with no 
overseas service are far outside the de- 
mobilization picture. In the most extreme 
cases—continuous service since Sept. 16, 





How Point System Works 


In the table below. you get an illustra- 
tion of how the point system for deter- 
mining who will be demobilized is to 
work in action. 

A non-father, for example, with 56 
months in service, must have had 29 
of those months overseas—if he lacks 
a combat star—to qualify for discharge. 

A father with three children who has 
had 24 months of service. 15 of those 
months overseas, must have two battle 
stars before he will be entitled to dis- 
charge. 

These are illustrations that show the 
problem involved in accumulating 85 
points, needed for discharge. The for- 
mula gives one point for each month of 
service at home, one added point for 
each month overseas. five points for each 
battle star and decoration, and 12 
points for each child under 18, up to 
three children 


Months in Months Combat Total 
Service Overseas Credits Credits 
Non-fathers 
56* 29 85 
48 22 15 85 
36 24 25 85 
Father of 1 child (12 credits) 

56 ry 85 
48 25 85 
30 23 20 85 
Father of 2 children (24 credits) 

56 5 85 
4§ 13 85 
24 12 25 85 
Father of 3 children (36 credits) 

48 85 
36 13 85 
24 15 10 85 


*Maximum period of service possible 
between Sept. 16, 1940, and May 12, 1945. 











1940—they would have but 56 points, and 
three children would be necessary to give 
them the necessary 85 points. 

Recent draftees. It is considered doubt- 
ful that many men drafted in the last two 
or more years can qualify for release on 
points. Beyond that, of the 3,000,000 sol- 
diers in the United States, all able-bodied 
men are to be given overseas duty, per- 
mitting the veterans to come home. Any- 
one drafted in recent months can look 
forward to a long Army career, regardless 
of number of children. 

Men who like the Army. Any able- 
bodied soldier, whether officer or enlisted 
man, can elect to remain in the Army, 
even though eligible for discharge. If his 
record is satisfactory, he will be retained. 

Medal of Honor men. Holders of the 
Medal of Honor, the nation’s highest mili- 
tary decoration, are to be discharged upon 
their own application, except officers in 
the Regular Army. Only 82 men are af- 
fected. 

WACS. Members of the Women’s Army 
Corps are eligible for discharge with 44 
points. Most WACS are still in this coun- 
try, and none has been in the service long 
enough to amass 44 points on that basis 
alone. A WAC may receive her discharge 
automatically, however, at her own re- 
quest, if her husband has been discharged 
from the Army, for wounds or through 
the point system. 

Enlisted men over 42, but not officers, 
will be discharged upon their own request 
without relation to the point system. But 
an enlisted man of that age is an Army 
rarity. Few will be affected. 

Younger men, obviously, are to make 
up the bulk of the first year’s dischargees. 
They were first to be drafted, before Pear! 
Harbor and in the months that followed. 
Mostly they have combat and overseas 
credits. The fathers to be released are 
largely younger men, too, who married 
and became parents after their induction. 

Older men. Most men between 30 and 
42 must remain in the Army. The Army 
was late in calling them and they often 
lack credits for long service here and 
abroad, although many of them are par- 
ents. A large number were put in limited 
service, and so have not been in combat. 
The point system makes no allowance for 
age alone. This is expected to become a 
source of complaint. 

The older men see themselves held in 
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HEADING HOME 
- .. and points west 


the service while younger men are mus- 
tered out and grab off the peacetime jobs. 
Some have interrupted business and pro- 
fessional careers which they are impa- 
tient to resume before it is too late. 
Others fear the time for marrying, settling 
down and establishing themselves is slip- 
ping past. Relatives of servicemen feel 
that the older veterans will have a more 
difficult time readjusting to peace and so 
should be given an early opportunity to 
begin the process. So pressures to make 
age a factor in the point system are 
building. 

For the present, however, the Army is 
paying no attention. It polled 90 per cent 
of its men as to what they thought prin- 
cipal discharge factors should be. The con- 
sensus was that discharge should go first 
to those with long, arduous service, in- 
cluding combat, and to fathers. In answer, 
critics reply that the result of the poll 
was only natural in an Army in which 
older men are a minority. 

Rate of discharges. The Army expects 
the number of point-system discharges to 
build slowly to a peak in the next three 
months and remain constant thereafter 
for the remainder of the year. However, 
some persons who are clese to the situa- 
tion think that, in view of all the impedi- 
ments, a more gradual increase is in pros- 
pect, with the peak rate not reached until 
after six months, at least. , 

So much for the Army. 

Navy and Marine Corps. The Navy, 
Marine Corps, Coast Guard and the 
WAVES are not included in the plan. 
These services must be fully staffed for 
the war with Japan, probably until it is 
ended. But Navy enlisted men 42 and 
over, who request discharge, will be mus- 
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tered out if their commanding officers ap- 
prove. 

However, the Navy as well as the Army 
will be tapering off its draft calls. 

The draft. Calls under the draft are 
heading downward, but they are to drop 
slowly. The Army and Navy together 
have been taking about 120,000 men 
monthly and plan to continue at that 
rate through May and June. The Army 
plans to draft more men than are needed 
to replace those killed in battle, those dis- 
charged for age and wounds and for other 
medical reasons. The surplus of inductees 
over replacement needs will permit the re- 
lease of an additional number of men 
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under the point system. Altogether, as 
many as 1,600,000 men may return to ci- 
vilian life by the point route during the 
year. The 85-point requirement will be 
lowered slightly and gradually to permit 
this. 

The July draft call, expected shortly, 
will reflect. the end of the German war 
only in part. The Army call will be based 
on estimates of needs for the Pacific war 
six months from now, and, to allow for 
any error, it is to be higher than the ealls 
that will follow. In July, it is expected 
that total inductions will drop to about 
90,000. Only 45,000 of these will come 
from 17-year-olds becoming 18. So it will 
be necessary to go into the older groups 
to fill the quota. Fathers still are subject 
to the draft, but fewer of them will be 
taken 

Army token. To make the whole de- 
mobilization plan official, the Army _be- 
gan releasing men at once. Approximately 
2,500 soldiers home for rest and fur- 
loughs after combat duty and long serv- 
ice abroad were handed their discharge 
papers—to the surprise of some among 
them. These men constituted a fraction 
of the 216,000 troops now in this country 
under similar circumstances, most of them 
eligible for dismissal. While transporta- 
tion and replacement difficulties hold back 
the discharge of men overseas, mustering 
out is to be confined principally to this 
group. Months apparently must pass be- 
fore eligibles overseas will be coming home 
for release in numbers. 

Thus, it becomes evident that under 
the new situation it still will be hard for 
many to get out of the Army, and, for 
some who have escaped the draft so far, it 
will be difficult to remain in civilian life. 
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EASIER TRAVEL AHEAD 


Greater Use of Planes and Automobiles but Less Space on Trains 


Reopening of Europe to 
businessmen. Problem of 
finding return passage 


End of war in Europe will ease some of 
the limitations upon travel inside this 
country and abroad. It will end none. 

At home, travel by automobile, bus and 
plane will expand moderately in months 
just ahead. Vacation travel definitely will 
increase this year, particularly for persons 
able to drive. Travel by train, however, is 
to continue difficult. It will be as strained 
during the period of big troop movements 





as the railroads ever have handled, even 
shortly before the Normandy invasion. 
Unlike the earlier peak movements, this 
one will occur just when millions of civil- 
ians want to ride the trains on summer 
vacations. Only half the normal supply 
of sleeping cars will be available to civil- 
ians, the other half being tied up in the 
troop movements. Hence, Pullman reser- 
vations are to be exceedingly hard to get, 
especially in the Far West and on west- 
bound transcontinental trains. 

A third of the railroad coaches, or even 
more, will be tied up in troop movements, 
too. The rest will be jammed, in most sec- 
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TRAVELING BY TRAIN 
. -. @ vacationer can‘t compete with 500,000 troops 


to the Pacific as it was one year ago dur- 
ing heavy troop movements to Europe; in 
the Far West, more strained. 

Travel abroad, to Europe in particular, 
for strictly business purposes, is reopening. 
Businessmen can get visas and clearance 
to move to points on the Continent by 
showing satisfactory reasons for their trips. 
They will find it possible even to fly. 
Their problem will be to get back, once 
there, until troop movements ease. 

Investigation discloses that the situa- 
tion, category by category, is varied: 

Train travel will be curbed by the 
movement over railroads of as many as 
500,000 troops a month during June, July 
and August. That is as heavy a movement 
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tions of the country. To get even standing 
room, civilians will compete with veterans 
of the German war, traveling to and from 
home on furlough before embarking for the 
Pacific. An attempt to minimize this com- 
petition will keynote a Government pub- 
licity campaign to discourage summer va- 
cation travel. Meanwhile bans on conven- 
tion travel, special trains and unnecessary 
trains are to stand. Sports travel will re- 
main restricted. However, rationing of rail- 
road travel still is shunned as unworkable. 

Automobile travel is expected to in- 
crease most. The scheduled increase in 
gasoline rations, though moderate, will 
permit a motorist to save up enough A- 
coupon gas for a vacation trip to a beach, 


the mountains or a lake resort not too far 
from home. He will experience fewer dis- 
comforts than he would be likely to endure 
on trains and busses. That many persons 
hope to travel in this fashion is suggested 
by heavy advance bookings at resorts, and 
high rates for accommodations. A doubling 
of civilian tire production will make some 
additional tires available to vacationists 
before the summer ends. The chances of 
getting new batteries are improving. 

Airplane travel gradually will become 
easier too, except on Far Western and 
transcontinental lines. On those lines, in- 
creasing war travel will leave little room 
for civilians without priorities. Elsewhere, 
and especially in the East and Middle 
West, where some planes are flying with 
empty seats, travel without priorities is ex- 
pected to increase. The air lines will be 
able to handle the increase because, though 
new transport planes are not expected be- 
fore next winter, the Army and Navy 
gradually are releasing surplus planes. 
First new private planes are expected by 
autumn, ahead of new automobiles. 

Bus travel will be helped by new busses 
expected by autumn. 

When it comes to offshore travel, for 
businessmen, the easing of restrictions. is 
most striking. 

Planes and ships to Europe suddenly 
have plenty of room. The reason is that 
both planes and ships are starting to ferry 
troops to this country, make a quick turn- 
around and go back for more. This sends 
them back to Europe lightly loaded. The 
businessman who is willing to take chances 
on travel within Europe, and on getting 
back to the U.S., will have little difficulty 
in arranging trips to Western France, the 
British Isles, Switzerland, Portugal, Spain 
and Sweden. These countries will admit 


_ him most readily to buy their goods, to sell 


goods, or to re-establish factories. Since 
the surrender, businessmen have been 
given U.S. passports and foreign visas 
even to buy books and to hunt for an- 
tiques. 

Very soon, Eastern France, Belgium, the 
Netherlands and Italy also are to be 
opened to business travel, without military 
permits. Somewha: later, Germany and 
Denmark are expected to be opened. Ac- 
cess to Russia and Russian-occupied coun- 
tries still is uncertain. 

In sum, there will be much travel both 
at home and abroad in the months ahead. 
Some of this travel will be easier than it 
has been, but a great deal of it will be 
uncomfortable and full of risks. 
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O HEAVY traffic main routes of municipal bus lines, these modern two- 
man coaches of the future will speed your journey in greater comfort. 
Doors which open all along the side eliminate jamming at entrance or exit 
..a wide aisle and three-place facing seats ace ommodate up to 50 riders... 
the coach, separate from the cab, is free of engine noise and fumes. 










< City planning will speed vehicular traffic with “bays” at bus stops on 
principal streets. so that following auto traflic is not held up while bus loads 


or unloads passengers. 


IX YEARS have seen America’s city bus systems 
Ss nearly trebled ... have seen LaGuardia Field, 
world’s largest airport, out-grown and soon to be 
dwarfed by the Idlewild air terminal. It’s interesting, 
too, that six years ago Seagram’s foresight laid away 
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It may pass the paper mill standards for physical qualities: brightness, 
fold, opacity, moisture and strength. It may pass the paper mill tests for 
printability and readability. But a printing paper fails if it cannot survive 

the supreme test . . . customer satisfaction. 
It is on this premise that Kimberly-Clark instituted its Customer- 

The rea! test Acceptance Laboratories. 
Here a group of practical men, with the customer viewpoint, subject 
e e Levelcoat Papers to rigorous inspection . . . to tests entirely independent 
er Printing of those performed at the point of production. A comparison is made 
with the standards achieved in Kimberly-Clark Papers in the past weeks, 
months and years. And with a most critical consumer eye, a comparison 
Paper is made with all competitive papers. 

Thus, by obtaining a continuous, impartial appraisal of Levelcoat Papers 
. and by acting on the recommendations of the Customer-Acceptance 
Laboratories, Kimberly-Clark maintains its steadfast policy of producing 


the highest quality printing papers. 
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President Truman’s Radio Address 
Announcing Victory in Europe 


This is a solemn but a glorious hour. I only wish that 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt had lived to witness this day. 
General Eisenhower informs me that the forces of Ger- 
many have surrendered to the United Nations. The flags 
of freedom fly over all Europe. 

For this victory, we join in offering our thanks to the 
Providence which has guided and sustained us through 
the dark days of adversity. 

Our rejoicing is sobered and subdued by a supreme 
consciousness of the terrible price we have paid to rid the 
world of Hitler and his evil band. Let us not forget, my 
fellow Americans, the sorrow and the heartbreak which 
today abide in the homes of so many of our neighbors— 
neighbors whose most priceless possession has been ren- 
dered as a sacrifice to redeem our liberty. 

We can repay the debt which we owe to our God, to 
our dead and to our children only by work—by ceaseless 
devotion to the responsibilities which lie ahead of us. If I 


could give you a single watchword for the coming months, 
that word is—work, work, work. 

We must work to finish the war. Our victory is but 
half-won. The West is free, but the East is still in bondage 
to the treacherous tyranny of the Japanese. When the last 
Japanese division has surrendered unconditionally, then 
only will our fighting job be done. 

We must work to bind up the wounds of a suffering 
world—to build an abiding peace, a peace rooted in justice 
and in law. We can build such a peace only by hard, toil- 
some, painstaking work—by understanding and working 
with our allies in peace as we have in war. 

The job ahead is no less important, no less urgent, no 
less difficult than the task which now happily is done. 

I call upon every American to stick to his post until the 
last battle is won. Until that day, let no man abandon his 
post or slacken his efforts. 

And now, I want to read to you my formal proclamation 
of this occasion: 


By the President of the United States of America, A Proclamation 


The Allied armies, through sacrifice and devotion and 
with God’s help, have wrung from Germany a final and 
unconditional surrender. The western world has been freed 
of the evil forces which for five years and longer have im- 
prisoned the bodies and broken the lives of millions upon 
millions of free-born men. They have violated their 
churches, destroyed their homes, corrupted their children, 
and murdered their loved ones. Our Armies of Liberation 
have restored freedom to these suffering peoples, whose 
spirit and will the oppressors could never enslave. 

Much remains to be done. The victory won in the West 
must now be won in the East. The whole world must be 
cleansed of the evil from which half the world has been 
freed. United, the peace-loving nations have demonstrated 
in the West that their arms are stronger by far than the 
might of dictators or the tyranny of military cliques that 
once called us soft and weak. The power of our peoples 
to defend themselves against all enemies will be proved 
in the Pacific war as it has been proved in Europe. 

For the triumph of spirit and of arms which we have 
won, and for its promise to peoples everywhere who join 
us in the love of freedom, it is fitting that we, as a nation, 


give thanks to Almighty God, who has strengthened us 
and given us the victory. 

NOW, THEREFORE, I, HARRY S. TRUMAN, Pres- 
ident of the United States of America, do hereby appoint 
Sunday, May 13, 1945, to be a day of prayer. 

I call upon the people of the United States, whatever 
their faith, to unite in offering joyful thanks to God for 
the victory we have won and to pray that He will support 
us to the end of our present struggle and guide us into the 
way of peace. 

I also call upon my countrymen to dedicate this day of 
prayer to the memory of those who have given their lives 
to make possible our victory. : 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my 
hand and caused the seal of the United States of America 
to be affixed. 

DONE at the City of Washington this eighth day of May, 
in the year of our Lord nineteen hundred and forty-five, 
and of the Independence of the United States of America 
the one hundred and sixty-ninth. 

By the President: HARRY S. TRUMAN 
JOSEPH C. GREW 
Acting Secretary of State 





STATEMENT BY THE PRESIDENT, MAY 8, 1945 


Nazi Germany has been defeated. 

The Japanese people have felt the weight of our land, air 
and naval attacks. So long as their leaders and the armed 
forces continue the war the striking power and intensity of 
our blows will steadily increase and will bring utter destruc- 
tion to Japan’s industrial war production, to its shipping, 
and to everything that supports its military activity. 

The longer the war lasts, the greater will be the suffer- 
ing and hardships which the people of Japan will undergo 
—all in vain. Our blows will not cease until the Japanese 
military and naval forces lay down their arms in uncondi- 
tional surrender. 
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Just what does the unconditional surrender of the armed 
forces mean for the Japanese people? 

It means the end of the war. 

It means the termination of the influence of the military 
leaders who have brought Japan to the present brink of 
disaster. 

It means provision for the return of soldiers and sailors 
to their families, their farms, their jobs. 

It means not prolonging the present agony and suffer- 
ing of the Japanese in the vain hope of victory. 

Unconditional surrender does not mean the extermina- 
tion or enslavement of the Japanese people. 


——— eee 
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FACTORS FOR QUICK RECOVERY 
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Prospect Occupiers May Have to Foster Transport and Trade E 

Soundness of many plants United States sector, calling for stern con- many will move ahead faster than will : 

5 . trols under a military government, was ‘some of the liberated countries that were : 

spared by retreating Nazis outlined last week by Secretary Stimson. Germany’s victims. The job of cleaning up ‘i 
who spread ruin elsewhere The work of the four nations will be in- the mess that the Germans left in those 

tegrated by an Allied Control Commis- countries is falling upon the citizens of G 

For the second time in 30 years, the sion. The economic future of a large share the liberated nations. The armies fought * 
United States, Russia, Britain and France of Europe depends upon how well the in- across their countries and left them. But 

have beaten Germany in war. Now the tegration is done. For prewar Germany _ the Allies will settle down in Germany for " 

winning powers have to show what they was an integral part of that economy. a long occupation. ” 

can do toward teaching the ways of peace Germany, before the war, was a big Behind the armies in the liberated coun- a 
to the 66,000,000 Germans who are at their _ buyer of butter, fruit, mineral oil and iron tries was left a landscape littered with 

mercy, and toward rebuilding a Europe ore from the rest of Europe. She sold back burned homes, smashed transport systems, ‘. 

that has been seared by war throughout coal and manufactured goods of all kinds, hungry peoples. All shipping will be je 

almost its entire length and breadth. silk, rayon, woolen and cotton goods, needed to move troops and supplies to the J 

The victory, documented by formal leather, paper, dyes, varnishes, chemical Pacific war zones. Not enough will be q 

signings of unconditional surrender terms, products, glass and glassware, iron and available to haul adequate foed and Bs 

puts into Allied hands the whole chaotic — steel products, copperware. equipment to the liberated countries. Nor Pp 

mass that was the Reich. The Allies get Adolf Hitler, by barter and otherwise, will much shipping be used to care for Al- h: 

the soldiers and sailors, the trucks and _ tightened these economic ties. By invasion, lied troops which are to occupy Germany. pe 

tanks and guns of the Army, the ships and _ he changed trade ties into political bonds. This means that the troops that occupy pe 

submarines of the Navy. They have the Whether they wanted to or not, these Germany will have to re-establish order - 

industries, arms plants, textile mills, coal countries bought from Germany. Then, as_ and try to restore Germany to a self-sup- oa 

mines, railroads down to the last battered the war began to batter Germany, the porting basis. The more quickly this is me 
boxcar, and farms down to the last stray economy of these countries was left sterile. done, the less shipping will be required to 

cow. And the people, 66,000,000 of them, Their trade with Germany is dead. In the _ sustain them in Germany. This means that al 


await Allied orders. 

European puzzle. Now that they 
have the Germans, the Allies have to de- 
cide what they are going to do with them. 
Each of the four governments has a sepa- 
rate plan for its own area. That for the 


reshaping of German economy, the Allies 
must re-establish old trade channels or set 
up new ones for most of Europe. 

° Quick comeback. German industrial- 
ists hope for a quick comeback. And, 
oddly enough, the chances are that Ger- 


they will re-establish the transportation 
lines quickly to move food to occupying 
troops, and will set Germans immediately 
to the work of clearing away wreckage to 
make the land livable. The Russian au- 
thorities already have put Germans to 
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JODL SURRENDERS TO ALLIED COM|wANDER 
The Allies get the soldiers, sailors, trucks, tanks, ships, submarines, industries, jnills, mis 
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work in Berlin and in Eastern Germany. 

Next in line for Germany is reopening 
of the coal mines of the Rhineland and 
Silesia. All Europe is looking to Germany 
for coal. Most of the countries of Europe 
went cold last winter for lack of it. France, 
Belgium, Norway, Holland, all these and 

nore countries want coal, and quickly. 
Even Great Britain would like some. 
Experts say it will take a year or longer 
for coal supply to catch up with minimum 
ieeds. To speed up output, there are plans 
not only for using the German mines, but 
for using German labor in French mines. 

Many European countries also look to 
Germany for lumber to rebuild homes. A 
large part of German timber was spared. 

Consumer industries also were spared. 
When they were hit by bombs it was only 
because they lay near war plants that were 
objectives of nighttime saturation raids. 

Thus, much of the German textile, 
leather-goods, glassware, brickmaking and 
other kinds of civilian manufacturing 
want is intact. Most of Europe needs 
clothing now. The German textile industry 
was fifth in the world before the war. 
Plans now are to set it going again, per- 
haps by having France or some other 
country that wants German coal pay for a 
part of the coal she gets (instead of taking 
it all in reparations) to provide Germans 
with the exchange with which to buy cot- 
ton to use in the textile plants. 

There are well-shaped plans which would 
allow Germany to start manufacture soon 
on consumer goods in these plants that 
were left standing by war. And about 60 
per cent of German industry survived the 
war. Retreating Germans destroyed indus- 
try in other countries, but avoided scorch- 
ing the earth of the Reich. 


Whole areas of Western Germany were 
left unscarred. Over mile after mile, Ameri- 
can troops found villages and country 
homes intact. Scores of valuable industrial 
plants were left unharmed, both in Eastern 
and in Western Germany. 

Key men. In big industrial cities, the 
Allies found directors of leading industries 
and key factory men left to watch over 
their interests and establish contacts with 
the Americans and British. Such persons 
were at Frankfurt, Ludwigshaven, Mann- 
heim, Kassel and Mainz. Their purpose 
was to save German heavy industry. They 
spoke good English, were highly influen- 
tial and knew influential people in the 
United States and Great Britain. 

At Essen, the Krupp plarit had been 
bombed out of production. But Alfred 
Krupp von Bohlen-Halbach, the president 
and sole proprietor of the firm, was found 
at his home. He said his postwar aim 
would be to provide employment for the 
workers who had been with his family for 
generations, that what he made in the fu- 
ture depended on the market. 

War industries of this sort are what 
the Allied bombers struck at. The Allies 
would like to see these heavy goods indus- 
tries moved to peace-minded countries 
through the medium of reparations. But 
the location of steel plants helps to de- 
termine where heavy goods industries are 
to be situated. Steel is expensive to haul. 
And, despite the fact that Germany 
normally imported 80 per cent of her iron 
ore from French Lorraine, Sweden, Spain 
and North Africa, the strategic location of 
coal and limestone and the availability of 
water shipping make the Ruhr-Lorraine 
area what the experts say is the best-situat- 
ed spot in Europe for efficient metal making. 


The French are to have control over 
this area. But there will be the problem 
of feeding the German workers and in- 
ducing them to work for the French. There 
is ample demand in Europe for the steel 
rails and other products of the Rhineland. 
But only under the closest supervision 
would the Allies be willing to trust these 
plants in German hands. The same applies 
to the German chemical industry. 

Neither this Rhineland area nor those 
to be occupied by the British to the north- 
east and the Americans to the southeast 
grow enough food to feed their inhabitants. 
The present plan does not contemplate 
sending any Allied relief into Germany. 
Already the prospect of hunger is rising 
in Germany. It will grow severe unless the 
Russians permit food from the Eastern 
farm areas to cross the Elbe into British- 
French-U. S. areas. But the Russians have 
seen plenty of their own people starved by 
the Germans. They do not have too much 
pity.for the Germans now, particularly in 
the British-French-American sectors. 

The answers that are slowly evolving 
mean a reshaping of the European econ- 
omy. East of the Elbe, Europe will look 
to Russia for trade and, perhaps, politics. 
West of the Elbe, France and England 
will have a hand in shaping the industrial 
program for the future. 

All of the Allies wish to keep Germany 
disarmed and blocked away from arms in- 
dustries. But the industries are there. Dur- 
ing the hiatus in European economic prog- 
ress, the great hope of the Allies is that 
some nation will capture them. Here the 
German industrialists think they have the 
edge. They have both the industries and 
expert hands to operate them. And they 
will creep through any crack in Allied unity. 








COM MANDERS AT RHEIMS, MAY, 7, 1945 
iri€s, jnills, mines, railroads, farms . . 





—U. S. Signal Corps Radiophotos from Acme 
KEITEL SURRENDERS IN BERLIN 
. and 66,000,000 Germans now await orders 
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The armed power that the U.S. will use in the Pacific 
to crumble Japan will be greater than the force used by 
this country against Germany. Demobilization of U.S. 
forces in Europe thus is to be rather modest. 

Combined U.S. land, air and sea forces for the Pacific 
war, as the Pictogram shows, is to require 11,000,000 
men. To wage war on two fronts, this country mobilized 
a force of 12,300,000 men. 

Land and Air Forces are to continue at approximate- 
ly 7,000,000 men, compared with 8,300,000 at present. 
Of this number, between 4,000,000 and 5,000,000 men 
will be assigned to the Pacific theater, compared with an 
Army of 1,500,000 in that area at present. Ground crews 
for the Air Forces and service troops already are on their 
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way from Europe to prepare bases and installations to 
receive the reinforcements that are scheduled to arrive 
during the next 12 months. 

The Navy will remain at 4,000,000 men, of whom as 
many as 2,000,000 already are in the Pacific. This force 
will not increase much, since 80 per cent of the Navy’s 
fighting strength already is being used against Japan. 

Altogether, the United States will have between 6,000,- 
000 and 7,000,000 men overseas in the Pacific war, com- 
pared with a force of 3,500,000 against Germany at the 
peak of the war in Europe. 

The reasons why almost as many troops now are to be 
used against Japan as against Germany and Japan com- 
bined are these: 
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Will Affect Size of U.S. Armed Forces 
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The United States, almost singlehandedly, has the 
task of reducing the Japanese islands. Except for the aid 
of a few British naval units and air squadrons, the job of 
blockading, bombarding and invading Japan’s homeland 
is to be an American task. The campaign ahead is to be 
different from that in Europe, where Russia bore the 
brunt of the land fighting and British air and ground 
forces joined U.S. forces on the Western European front. 

The approaches to Japan already have been won by 
U.S. arms with but slight outside aid. Now the Army 
and Navy are massing their forces for the final assault 
to be conducted along the same line. 

Great Britain and the British dominions are to get the 
job of clearing the South Pacific area of Japanese. That 
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includes Burma, the Malay Peninsula and the British 
and Dutch East Indies. 

France, with French Indo-China to recover, cannot send 
more than 30,000 volunteer troops, at present. This area, 
too, probably is to be cleared by the British. 

China, already staggering under Japanese blows, is in 
no position to participate in a direct attack on Japan. 

Russia is not being counted on to enter the Pacific war. 
Even if Soviet forces eventually should be used, they 
probably would be deployed in Manchuria and China, still 
leaving the Japanese islands themselves to U.S. troops. 

That explains why present Army plans allow for a re- 
duction of only 1,300,000 men in the size of the Army and 
why the Navy cannot demobilize at all. 
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ABOUT JOB SENIORITY RIGHTS OF VETERANS 


Employers are up against an important 
decision, now that large-scale demobiliza- 
tion is getting under way. They must de- 
cide whether they are going to accept the 
viewpoint of unions or the conflicting 
opinion of Selective Service on when they 
must displace present workers to reinstate 
returning veterans in their old jobs. 

Up until now, this union-Selective Serv- 
ice clash over “superseniority” for veterans 
has been largely a discussion of theory. 
But now, with thousands of men leaving 
the Army and expecting to return to their 
former jobs, the dispute takes on real 
significance for employers. They must 
make up their minds and act now. And, 
regardless of their decision, they are likely 
to be taken into court by representatives 
of the unions or of the veterans. The 
courts, finally, must settle the controversy, 
and determine whether a veteran or a non- 
veteran with greater seniority is entitled 
to a particular job. 

This situation arises for many employ- 
ers just as they are facing cutbacks in war 
contracts along with claims of returning 
veterans for re-employment. This makes 
it important for employers to know what 
issues are involved, where the unions and 
Selective Service disagree over re-employ- 
ment rights of veterans, and what prom- 
ises were made to servicemen and women 
in the Selective Service Act. 


Basically. the itire dispute goes back to 
the original Selective Service Act and the 
meaning of its re-employment guarantees 
to veterans. To date, there has been no 
all-embracing court ruling on these guar- 
antees. But there have been various in- 
terpretations of re-employment rights of 
veterans by the lower courts, Selective 
Service Headquarters, union representa- 
tives and contract-grievance arbitrators. 
The divergence of their conclusions has 
raised many questions for employers. 


What an employer must decide: 


A difficult decision comes for an employer 
when one job is claimed by a returning 
veteran and an employe who insists, on 
the basis of seniority, that he has first 
right to the position. The veteran may 
be granted accumulated seniority for his 
leave of absence while in service. But 
should an employe who has still more 
seniority be dropped to make a place for 
the ex-serviceman? Selective Service says, 
“Yes.” Union leaders say, “No.” 


What Selective Service claims: 


The Selective Service argument goes like 
this: The law requires that a veteran be 
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returned to his old job, or to an equivalent 
job, if he has satisfactorily completed his 
military service, is still qualified to per- 
form the duties, and applies for reinstate- 
ment within 90 days of discharge, provided 
that it is not impossible or unreasonable 
for the employer to take him back be- 
cause of changed conditions, and _pro- 
vided that the job was not of a temporary 
nature. The law, according to this inter- 
pretation, does not specify that a veteran 
must have higher seniority to qualify, and 
does not protect another worker with high- 
er seniority who might be displaced. It is 
not a question of “job right,” or relative 
place on a seniority roster. 


Claims of union leaders: 

Union spokesmen say that the Selective 
Service Act provides protection “within the 
union seniority structure” for those work- 
ers who left jobs with private employers to 
enter military service. They add that strict 
application of the Selective Service inter- 
pretation would break up the union sen- 
iority structure, would violate union con- 
tracts and would take away from many 
veterans of this and past wars the pro- 
tection of union seniority. Union leaders 
are placing great stress on an opinion 
handed down by an arbitrator in a recent 
dispute in a grievance procedure under a 
union contract. 


What the arbitrator decided: 


The arbitrator rejects the contentions of 
Selective Service. He declares that an em- 
ploye cannot be displaced to make room 
for a returned veteran if this employe 
still has greater seniority after the veteran 
is credited with seniority accumulated 
during his absence in the armed forces. 
He declares that the Director of Selective 
Service has neither the duty to adminis- 
ter the re-employment provisions of the 
Selective Service Act nor the authority 
to enforce them. Furthermore, that the 
Director has no power to issue interpre- 
tations of the law. Selective Service’s in- 
terpretation was described by the arbitra- 
tor as merely a statemen® of its views, and 
not a mandate that was binding on em- 
ployers. Selective Service itself had said 
that this interpretation was designed only 
as a guide for local draft boards. 


Where the employer stands: 

All of this places an employer in the mid- 
dle of a dispute that will grow more acute 
as demobilization is speeded up and more 
men return home expecting to find their 
old jobs waiting for them. And employers 
have little in the way of precedent to guide 


them. If a veteran feels that he has not 
gotten his rights, he can get the support 
of Selective Service and the federal dis- 
trict attorney in carrying his case to court. 
If he wins his case, the veteran can force 
his reinstatement, with back pay for the 
time lost during the dispute. On the other 
hand, if an employe feels that he has been 
displaced in violation of his union’s con- 
tract, he might press his grievance against 
the employer. This might result in a strike 
if the union agrees that terms of the con- 
tract, involving seniority, have been vio- 
lated. 


Actually, an employer has considerable 
leeway in deciding when he must take 
back a veteran. The Selective Service Act 
specifies that a former employe must be 
reinstated unless he held a “temporary” 
job when he entered the service. But the 
Act does not define temporary. Selective 
Service says that each case must be de- 
cided on the facts and circumstances in 
that particular case, and that the final 
determination of “temporary” rests with 
the courts. Suppose two veterans had 
worked at the same job before going into 
the service. Which one of these veter- 
ans is entitled to reinstatement? As a 
rule, according to Selective Service, the 
first one is, and the second was a tem- 
porary worker. But, it adds, there may 
be exceptions. 

Again, an employer is not required to re- 
instate a veteran if the employer's cir- 
cumstances have so changed as to make 
it “unreasonable or impossible” for him to 
do so. But when would it be unreasonable 
or impossible? Selective Service says this 
does not mean mere “convenience” of an 
employer, It does not consider, for example. 
that an employer can refuse re-employment 
to a veteran merely because he has prom- 
ised permanent jobs to those who replaced 
servicemen, or because he now employes 
women in place of the men who went into 
service. If an employer’s decision is con- 
sidered unreasonable, it can be challenged 
in court. 


Another question for employers is, when 
has a veteran ability to perform his old 
duties? The law requires that returning 
veterans be “qualified to perform the du- 
ties” of their former positions. Selective 
Service insists that common sense and ex- 
perience must guide employers, and that 
they must not set up arbitrary or unrea- 
sonable standards. And, in case of doubt, 
a veteran is expected to be given a chance 
to prove his ability. After an employer 
makes a ruling on this point, he should 
be ready to prove his case in court if his 
decision is questioned by the veteran. 
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As YOU MAY NOT KNOW, 2 fine Kodak lens consists 
of a series of lens elements—sometimes as many as 
seven—all their surfaces ground and polished within 
¥% light wave—1/100,000 of an inch—of perfection. 

These elements are then assembled in a lens mount 
and inspected for “teamwork’—ability to perform to- 
gether. In this inspection, “the stars come out”... 

Rays from a pinpoint of light, about 200 feet away, 
pass through the lens on the inspection bench. Exam- 
ined through a powerful microscope, they appear as 
a star. 

The good star shown above was formed by a Kodak 
lens at a point 11° “off axis.” If a lens fails to bring the 
light rays into good focus at all points, the star lacks 
symmetry and definition—the faults seen in the “bad” 
star at the right. 


When, and only when, the stars are “good” at every 
point, the lens moves on to its future in a Kodak Ektra, 
let us say, or Kodak Medalist, or an aerial camera for 
the Air Forces. But it must pass this exacting test first. 

E S 


The good stars simply mean, in the end, that the cam- 
era equipped with such a lens from Kodak can be 


counted on for a superb photographic performance. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





REMEMBER BASTOGNE —“the 
hole in the doughnut’’? How its he- 
roic garrison—outnumbered 4 to 1— 
held this vital road center for 8 
gruelling days against 8 German 
divisions? How the wounded—with- 


out medics, nurses, drugs — begged 


“Don’t give up on account of us”?— 
And how, told to choose between 
surrender and “annihilation,” our 
commander sent back his historic 
reply, “NUTS”? Such spirit is a 
stern example to us at home. BUY— 


AND HOLD—MORE WAR BONDS. 


Serving human progress through photography 















“Did you sit up all night?” 


“Goodness no! We reclined. We slept like 


a couple of tops. It was a wonderful trip.” 
**T must say you both look as fresh as a daisy.”’ 


And we are. It’s the most comfortable train 
I ever rode in. It’s stainless steel, you know, 


and everything about it is so modern.” 
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“We found friends in the lounge car. Everyone travels “Each seat has an individual light.! read ’til Jean was © “The dressing room was lovely. Large and with plenty of 
this way now. It's so nice—and what a saving.” fast asleep and then joined our friends in the lounge.” —_—mirrors and places to put toilet articles. And good lights.” 


You, with millions of others, will be looking forward to a delightful va- 
cation trip when war is over. The railroads will be ready to serve you then, 
just as they are meeting emergency war needs so magnificently now. There 
will be new trains everywhere—stainless steel streamliners, Budd-built— 
with new luxuries and conveniences. Many will be the popular one-class 
trains with reclining chair cars which are so comfortable yet so econom- 
ical. Budd builds of stainless steel for strength and safety—builds entire 
trains, sleeping cars, dining cars, lounge and observation cars. Budd has 
created the most distinguished trains on America’s foremost railroads. 


: ai > 44 
“Everyone was so friendly. The railroad people are real- EDWARD G. BUDD MANUFACTURING CO. * PHILADELPHIA + DETROIT IbY/{/L/4 
ly proud of that train. We had a marvelous breakfast.” 








Originators of stainless steel, lightweight trains, ALLSTEEL* auto bodies and highway truck trailers: 
Designers and makers of airplane and marine structures. Inventors of the SHOTWELD* system of 
#REG. U.S. PAT. OF Fe fabricating hi-tensile steel. 
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BUILDING POLITICAL POWER 


Executive's Efforts to Win Support in Congress for Battles Ahead 


Tariff reduction, tax 
program, peace pacts 
among issues to be met 


President Truman is building up his po- 
litical strength steadily for the hard tug 
that lies ahead. He is at his office early 
and Jate. His list of callers is long. He is 
keeping up his close, friendly contacts with 
members of Congress. And a Gallup poll 
discloses that seven of every ten voters, 
Republicans and Democrats alike, approve 
of his work as Chief Executive. 

The high drama that dropped him so 
spectacularly into the place of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt is finished. Mr. Truman is a 
man of business, not of drama. He spoke 
with pride and thankfulness of a job well 
done when he announced last week that 
the war in Europe was over. And he urged 
the nation not to let up in its work toward 
victory over Japan. But Mr. Truman did 
not dramatize VE-Day. He made his an- 
nouncement and went on with business. 

That business consisted of approving 
plans for moving American soldiers out of 
Europe, some to the Pacific, some home 
for discharge; plans for settling others 
down to occupy Germany; plans for a 
slight relaxation of war controls to keep 
pace with the changed situation; plans for 
working the developing legislative pro- 
gram through Congress. And, always, the 
President had to keep his attention fas- 
tened upon the ever-changing war and its 
diplomatic problems, with the hope of 
achieving agreements that will keep peace 
alive for a long time. 

Mr. Truman was in close touch with the 
work of the American delegation at San 
Francisco. But he left the delegates a free 
hand to do the work they had been as- 
signed to do. Both he and the delegates 
had in mind carrying out the over-all 
plan of Mr. Roosevelt. 

Toward the end of the week, the Presi- 
dent got a personal report from W. Averell 
Harriman, his Ambassador to Moscow, of 
the progress that had been made at San 
Francisco and on the general effort to 
obtain an agreement with Russia on the 
new government to be set up in Poland. 
These negotiations had reached a stale- 
mate with the arrest by Russia of 16 
Polish underground leaders. But, though 
hampered by skepticism, the work at San 
Francisco was moving forward. 

Personal touch. Mr. Truman took a 
hand, personally, in the work of improv- 
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ing the relations between his office and 
Congress as the various agreements that 
form a necessary part of the basis for 
world peace neared the stage for congres- 
sional consideration. He was careful to see 
that important committee members were 
informed of every step along the way. He 
talked with members of Congress at his 
office and went to the Capitol to lunch 
with them. 

The President’s luncheon at the Capi- 





combat. The President had supported the 
point of view of the Army and Navy. 

New divisions between the President 
and Congress are rising in the House Ways 
and Means Committee, where low-tariff 
men and high-tariff men are taking their 
stands for and against the plan to give the 
President power to grant larger tariff re- 
ductions to other countries in negotiating 
trade agreements. Most Republicans and 
a few Democrats oppose the plan. 


—Acme 


THE VICTORY ANNOUNCEMENT 
- ». made without drama and followed by work 


tol gave a group of Senators a closer in- 
sight into the developing reparations prob- 
lem. Mr. Truman took with him Edwin S. 
Pauley and Dr. Isador Lubin, the chair- 
man and vice chairman of the United 
States’ reparations delegation. They 
lunched with members of the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee, of both parties. 

Battles ahead. Mr. Truman’s big 
fights with Congress lie just ahead. He is 
fully aware of that fact and knows that 
the good feeling and friendly personal re- 
lations between himself and members of 
Congress will not carry through to give 
him everything he asks for. 

Last week, the President expressed re- 
luctance at having to sign a bill extending 
the Selective Service Law. Congress, over 
the protests of the Army and Navy, had 
put into the law a requirement that se- 
lectees under 19 must be given at least six 
months’ training before being sent into 


Hard work. Stretching his working 
day over long hours, Mr. Truman finds 
time to do innumerable odds and ends 
of work. He discussed tax plans with fi- 
nance experts of Congress and the Treas- 
ury. He discussed French problems with 
Rene Pleven, the French Minister of Fi- 
nance. He saw ambassadors, soldiers, of- 
ficials and numerous other visitors. 

To the President, his 61st birth anni- 
versary was no less busy than any other. 
It was VE-Day. He read his speech first 
to reporters, then over the radio. He or- 
dered flowers placed on the rain-drenched 
grave of Mr. Roosevelt at Hyde Park. He 
had a Cabinet meeting, saw numerous 
callers, and proclaimed Sunday, May 13— 
Mother’s Day—a day of prayer. Later in 
the week, Mr. Truman arranged for his 
92-year-old mother to fly to Washington 
to spend Mother’s Day with him at the 
White House. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 





(These two pages present each week the opinion of The Editor. The 
the other members of the staff who report, interpret, and forccas; 
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PLUS AND MINUS 
AT SAN FRANCISCO 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


San Francisco, May 11, 1945 

After three weeks of observation, certain impres- 
sions about the United Nations Conference on Inter- 
national Organization can be crystallized. One must 
not prejudge the outcome of a conference in which 
much of the technical work of phrasing the charter 
remains yet to be done, but for all practical pur- 
poses it may be said that almost all of the major 
points have already arisen. They have been discussed 
and many decisions have been announced, and we 
know in a general way the kind of a charter to be 
proclaimed. 

To understand what is happening here, it is neces- 
sary to explain at the outset that this is not a judicial 
proceeding where all the arguments of each side are 
made and then a decision handed down which binds 
all the parties. This is not, in other words, a supreme 
court with power to enforce its judgments. This is 
more like a collective bargaining negotiation between 
employer and union, because at all times any dele- 
gation here may withdraw from the conference or the 
government which it represents may refuse to ratify 
what is finally drafted. . 

It will be recalled that this is precisely what we did 
in 1919. Our delegation signed the Covenant of the 
League of Nations but, as provided under our Con- 
stitution, a two-thirds vote of the Senate was needed 
for ratification. The method of ratification differs with 
the various countries represented here, but the charter 
finally agreed upon cannot come into effect until each 
government, under its own constitutional process, 
ratifies the ddcument. 

Persuasion not coercion: It is important to bear 
this in mind, because when Russia or Great Britain or 
Mexico or any other country does not agree with some 
proposal made by the United States delegation, there 
is nO way we can secure agreement except by the 
process of persuasion. 

Thus, Russia has her own ideas of how the inter- 
national organization shall function. We and Great 
Britain have other ideas. But there is nothing we can 
do at this conference to force our view upon Russia. 
In that sense, the conference accepts in the end what 
amounts to the minimum on which agreement is pos- 
sible and rejects the maximum that each nation may 
think should be adopted. 


“ It is my impression that Russia wanted an agree- 
ment here but did not welcome the adoption of any 
proposal which impaired in any way her free hand in 
European affairs. The Russian point of view is not 
easy to understand, but let it suffice to say that the 
Russians have their own peculiar approach, which to 
them doubtless seems straightforward, sincere, and 
eminently just. To us it looks clumsy, contradictory 
and at times violative of written agreernents. 

Russian nationalism: The basic fact to be borne in 
mind is that Russia has emerged from this war defi- 
nitely nationalistic. Her mood is reminiscent of what 
ours was in 1919. She is willing to play ball with the 
rest of the nations but will not give up one iota of 
sovereignty. She is desirous of having a voice in the 
new league and in Latin-American affairs or in Asiatic 
affairs for whatever advantage she may derive there- 
from for her interests—usually for whatever she may 
gain which can be traded for some advantage to her 
in the European area. Russia’s interest in an interna- 
tional organization is by no means incidental. She sees 
it as a vehicle or instrument of power—even of veto 
power—with respect to the actions of other nations. 
She sees it also as a means of preventing other coun- 
tries from interfering with what she wants to do. She 
still believes in encouraging minority parties of com- 
munistic philosophy in the politics of European coun- 
tries. Her power in that direction was reflected in the 
sympathetic votes of France, Norway, Czechoslovakia, 
Belgium and Yugoslavia on certain issues here. 

Some persons in high places have told me that they 
think Russia will do what she pleases in her own 
sphere anyway and that she intends to brush aside 
all the inter-Allied consultation agreements whenever it 
suits her convenience to do so. This is a sad but, I am 
afraid, realistic view of Russia’s behavior. It may not, 
however, fully explain Russia’s attitude or purpose. 

To the Russian rulers this is a world in which 
might makes right, in which power is everything. 
They respect us for our military achievement in cross- 
ing the ocean and planting a big army on the shores 
of the Elbe River. They admire our industrial genius 
and production management. The last thing in the 
world they want is a clash with us. But, they insist, 
the world is in an unsettled state and to trust to ideals 
or principles such as the democracies expound is to 
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other pages of The United States News are written in their entirety by 
national news irrespective of the editorial views expressed here.) 


“I wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.’ 


VOLTAIRE 
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Astart has been made toward international negotiation to prevent war 
|-Future conferences will be needed to supplement new charter— 


fObstacle is Russia’s nationalism, which is like ours in 1919. 
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fool around with weak and perhaps “decadent” instru- 
ments. The Russians would rather keep most of the 
neighboring countries under military control for a long 
period, until they are assured of “friendly neighbors,” 
and then in due time they would sit down and fulfill 
the Yalta agreement which promises that new govern- 
ments will be set up in the smaller countries by 
consultations with the Allies. 

All this is deplorable and will delay the pacification 
of Europe. It is a narrow and selfish viewpoint and 
must be condemned. 

But the Russians ask us to have faith and patience 
and some time in the next fifty years or so their own 
people will have the various freedoms we deem so in- 
dispensable to the peace of the world. Marshal Stalin 
simply doesn’t believe his people are ready for free- 
dom of speech. As for freedom of the press, the Rus- 
sian concept is different from ours. Their idea is that 
the Russian press is free because the government and 
not some individual publisher reports the facts and 
controls how these shall be printed or displayed or 
circulated. They seriously argue that this is best for 
the people, especially at this stage of their evolution. 
Curiously enough, we ourselves have just imposed that 
policy on the German people—banning all foreign 
newspapers and offering instead newspapers of the 
OWI’s own making on the ground that the German 
people are not yet ready for a free press. 

Chance for bargaining: Now we can work our- 
selves into a state of suspicion and excitement about 
our relations with Moscow and listen to silly talk about 
the inevitability of war between the United States 
and Russia—with Britain and France or even Ger- 
many some day on our side—or we can patiently 
argue with the Russians, differing with them firmly 
and unequivocally where their peculiar policies touch 
us. I favor the latter course and I believe our Govern- 
ment does, too. We have things the Russians need and 
they can furnish cooperation on policies important to 
us. If there must be bargaining, maybe we can bar- 
gain, too. 

One thing must not be forgotten. The Russian peo- 
ple and the American people are natural friends and 
should some day influence their governments to be 
closer together instead of farther apart. Differences 
of language are an obstacle. Also we seem to sense a 





sort of irreligion in the Russian Government’s attitude 
toward various religious creeds. The Christian ap- 
proach is to discuss this point, too, openly in the hope 
that some of our light rather than our heat, may pene- 
trate the minds of the Russians. It is admittedly a 
difficult task, however, to try to reach the Russian 
people when what we say is suppressed and denied 
publication inside Russia. But even this is a matter 
for criticism and debate—all in due time. 


Publicity and moral force: Meanwhile, we shall 
find the charter adopted here to be in many respects 
weaker than the Covenant of the League of Nations. 
Let there be no misguided assumption that the San 
Francisco charter will be an improvement over the 
old League. We see here a turning back of the clock 
—an attachment to the fetish of unlimited sovereignty 
which is today far more tenaciously held by the Rus- 
sians than it was by any isolationist in the American 
scene of 1919. 

It took the American people a quarter of a century 
to learn that collective security is vital to world peace. 
Let us hope the Russians will become converts quicker 
than that. In any event, we shall erect an Assembly 
of a new league where almost anything can be dis- 
cussed and the spotlight of publicity thrown on any 
situation, regardless of origin, that might even in its 
incipient stages seem to threaten the peace of the 
world. That’s something we had in the League before, 
but, now that America is to be a whole-hearted mem- 
ber of the new organization and our own press and 
people are better informed on what can become the 
seeds of a world war, I would call this substantial 
progress. 

We must keep on striving to reach our goals. The 
San Francisco Conference is but one of a series of 
conferences that will be held every year or perhaps 
oftener if the occasion requires it. There is much to be 
achieved later on as the public opinion of the world 
slowly but surely makes itself felt. All that we sought 
at San Francisco has not been gained but, on the other 
hand, all has not been lost. We have had a democratic 
conference with the full light of publicity and with the 
underlying moral force of conscience not diminished 
but actually strengthened as those nations which think 
as we do have been drawn even more closely together. 
This, too, is progress. 





























































Against railroad crossing 
accidents —it’s gates 


: i fter a plane 
Against drowning . aft 


crash—it's a lifer 









Against intruders 
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T will pay you to call us if you need 
fence to protect your plant ... we 
probably can supply you.We'll be glad to 
help you select the proper type of Cyclone 
Fence and Gates for your property and 
furnish an estimate free of charge. There’s 
no obligation. 

There are many reasons why Cyclone 
should be your choice. It has long been 
the leader in its field—in fact, it is the 
world’s most widely used property pro- 
tection fence. Cyclone is designed and 
built by experts to give extra years of 
satisfactory service. It has special fea- 
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tures which keep top rails from buckling, 
assure smooth gate operations, keep 
posts in alignment. 


You should have our free 32-page book 
on U-S-S Cyclone Fence. Full of facts, 
pictures and specifications that help you 
decide among 14 types of fence. Gates, 
window guards and wire mesh barriers 
are shown and described. You'll find this 
book of real value. Mail the coupon. 


CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION 


(AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY) 
Waukegan, IIl., Branches in Principal Cities 
United States Steel Export Company, New York 





] 





coupon today. 





U°S°S CYCLONE FENCE 


Clip this coupon—and send it to: 

Cyclone Fence, Waukegan, II1., Dept. E55 

We'll send you our free, 32-page book on fence. 
It’s full of facts, specifications, illustrations. 
Shows 14 types of fence. Before you choose any 
fence for your property, get the facts about Cyclone. Mail this 
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_Guestion.. 
of the Week 


Title Reg. U.S. Pa 


Should the United States take title 
to the former Japanese mandated 
islands of the Pacific, or have military 
use of them and administer their 
affairs under an international trus- 
teeship? 


Official views differ as to what should 
be done after the war with the Ameri- 
can-occupied islands of the Pacific. 
The United States News asked mem- 
bers of Congress, military and naval 
experts and others for their opinion. 

Answers are printed herewith. Oth- 
ers appeared last week. 


Rep. A. J. May 


(Dem.), Ky.; Chairman, House Committee 
on Military Affairs, 


answers: 

I am frank to say that, while this is a 
close question, I think it would be best, 
considering the sacrifice of blood and 
treasure that we have had to make in 
order to obtain possession of these islands, 
for the U.S. to select a chain of islands 
and take absolute title to them. 

I mean, of course, only those essential to 
a well-considered ocean line of defense 
against future attempts at the conquest of 
any part of our country or of any of our 
American neighbors. 

It would probably be the proper thing 
to obtain absolute control and title to the 
strategic ones of the islands with the mu- 
tual consent of China and Great Britain, 
but, regardless of consent, this country 
should own and control them. 

I assume that question, will be settled 
in the San Francisco Conference. 


Robert Ellsworth Lewis 


Rockville Centre, N.Y.; Adviser to Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs, China, 1931-1936; Ad- 
viser to Chinese Delegation at League of 
Nations Manchurian Case Hearings, 1932- 
1933, 


answers: 

We are fighting to liberate oppressed 
peoples and overthrow enemy systems de- 
structive of our and other democratic 
ideals. 

Atlantic Charter, Dumbarton Oaks, 
Yalta and Chapultepec all look in the op- 
posite direction from annexations, and 
upon these decisions our allies are now 
meeting us to set up a security system. We 
must not jeopardize so great an ideal by 
unilateral action. Nor do we want all the 
others to start “grabbing” territory. 

As a trustee under the security system 
we would use the islands and bases for 
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Five years ago, we said— 
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Get the car that gives you most { \ 223288 2 











BUILDS 
GREAT CARS 








Read what Lewis Cooper of Sharon, Pa., has to say about that today: 






“When our wholesale grocery firm first added Plymouths to our fleet, 
i it was something like an athletic elimination contest. Our cars were @ 7RUE VESTEROAY—— 
on the road every day ... over good roads and bad. Our salesmen 


had no time to play favorites or baby the cars. But Plymouth topped 
all the others and we switched to your great car exclusively. We had 
21 before Pearl Harbor and they’re all on the road today. Brakes, 
clutches, transmissions, rear axles ... they’ve all been trouble-free!” 
Plymouths give you most... With Plymouth factories build- 

ing war weapons, Plymouth cars 


under tough driving conditions 

... because they were engineered are building reputation among 

and built to do just that. Never three million loyal owners and 

has there been such a challenge their friends. And Plymouth 

for ng to a — pitch cal % help with 

as in this war. An ymouths sound service and factory-engi- 

have met it with a mass demon- neered parts. @ WW TRUST FOR TOMORROW 


stration of good going that sets —_you’LL ENJOY “THE MUSIC OF MORTON 
new standards for performance. GOULD” THURSDAYS, CBS, 9:00 P. M., EWT 
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Over America’s railroads, the steel life line 
of the nation, is rolling an endless chain of trains 
that vitalize the power and strength of a Victory- 
minded people. 

Without this life line of railroads — 230,000 miles 
of them — America’s mighty fighting machine could never 
have been created, nor could pur Allies have gained the 
strength they needed to resist. 

Never in history. has fast, mass transportation been so 
vital — it is a job for the railroads, for no other form of trans- 
portation has ever had the capacity to haul the tonnage that 
is necessary for the nation at war. 

The Norfolk and Western is proud that it is an important 
link in the American life line of railroads. This railway, serving 
a richly endowed area which produces tremendously for war, 
is moving vast quantities of fighting equipment and supplies 
to fill the ships of great convoys —and helping to keep our 
factories going full blast by delivering tens of thousands of 
car loads of raw materials from forests, fields and mines — 
safely and on time. 

Vitalizing the power and strength of a Victory-minded 
people — is the job of the railroads now. And when Victory 
is won, the Norfolk and Western, like other railroads, will 
keep the life line open, ready to serve a greater America that is 
dedicated to progress and peace among nations of the world. 


NorjothM 


TRANSPORTATION 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS 
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the common good, to enforce peace and to 
promote Good Neighbor relations. 


Lieut. Gen. John Twiggs Myers 


(U.S. M.C., Ret.), Miami, Fla.; Commander, 


Legation Guard in Siege of Pekin, 1900, | 


Former Fleet Marine Officer, European, 
Asiatic, Pacific and Atlantic Fleets, 


answers: 


We have. announced to the world that 
we do not intend to annex territory as a 
result of this war. It is, however, essential 
to the future safety of the United States 
that we control all former Japanese man- 
dated islands of the Pacific; we, therefore, 
should have military use of them and ad- 
minister their affairs under an _ interna- 
tional trusteeship. 


Howard S. Le Roy 


Washington, D.C.; International Lawyer; 
Adviser and Delegate to International Con. 
ferences; Member, American Arbitration 
Association and of Executive Committee, 
American Peace Society, 


answers: 


The U.S. should take title to former 
Japanese mandated islands of the Pacific. 

These islands are essential to our na- 
tional safety. We must not again imperil 
that safety by reliance on international 
trusteeship. The past history of this inter- 
national device gives no guarantee for the 
future. We should insist on an indefeasible 











title and direct and unlimited control. Our | 


pre-Pearl Harbor record, with its colossal 
cost, dictates this policy. 

This policy is also confirmed by the tra- 
ditional postwar patterns of democratic 
powers—to become increasingly unrealistic 
in their foreign policies as war memories 
dim. Finally, a point is reached beyond 
which it becomes too hazardous to experi- 
ment or temporize with untried interna- 
tional procedures. We need more of the 
steel of rugged Russian realism. 


Rep. Lansdale G. Sasscer 


(Dem.), Md.; Member, House Committee on 
Naval Affairs, 


answers: 


I favor the annexation of these man- 
dated islands of the Pacific. They were 
taken from Germany after the last war, 
and mandated by a League of Nations, 
now defunct, and are therefore available 
for reshuffing and redistribution. They 
have no legal status as have the liberated 
and captured areas in other theaters; nor 
do they present problems of conflicting 
economic interests, spirit of nationalism, 
boundaries, large populations, etc., as are 
found in Europe, Africa and Asia. 

The geography of the Pacific is such 
that many of these islands are necessary 
for our national defense and world se- 
curity. They were fought for and taken by 
U.S. troops, and billions of U.S. dollars 
went into air fields and related facilities. 
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It never quite 
came to this... 



































and it may never 
come to this, but... 


















Guests in Hotel Pennsylvania have never had 
to line up and run a race through lobbies and corri- 
dors to decide who gets the vacant room. 


Of course, it has been hard . . . at times, impossible 
... to accommodate all who wanted to stay with us. 
But you have helped mightily by being co- 
operative and understanding, even when the most 












HOTEL 
PENNSYLVANIA 


difficult wartime conditions were placing a terrific 
strain on Statler service. 


And, the fact that you still find the really impor- 
tant Statler services in effect . . . in the midst of war 
. .. Shows you that we'll be able to make you feel 
more at home than ever in the days of peace ahead. 
You’d be mighty enthusiastic if you could get a 
glimpse of the gratifying services and conveniences 
we’re planning for after 
the war! 


Meanwhile, thank you 
for your patience and con- 
sideration. Remember, we 
are always trying to do our 
best to make you feel as 
much at home as possible. 








J 
_ H. McCabe, General Manager 
© Statler Hote] in New York 
RATES BEGIN AT $3.85 
























YOUR DOLLARS ARE. URGENTLY 


NEEDED FOR U., S. WAR-BONDS 

















LETS KEEP AMERICA STRONG 





America invented the air- 
plane... 

. and yet by far the 
most disastrous defeat we 
ever suffered in our entire 
history was when Japan at- 
tacked us at Pearl Harbor 
and with our own invention. 





without warning .. . 
The truth of the matter is this: Having invented the plane, 
we were content to remain a second-rate power in the air 
...and we were caught napping. 


Who will save us next time? 


Germany spent 10 years building up her Luftwaffe— 
then she struck. 

Hitler used 3000 planes in a single-campaign—the 
cowardly conquest of Poland. Yet, even later, when Japan 
pulled her sneak attack, America had a total of only 1157 
planes fit for combat. 

All this time, America had no well-defined air pro- 
gram. We had tostart almost from scratch, frantically 
building up strength in the air while Britain held off 
the enemy. 








Time—the Joker in Air Power 


We learned that it takes time to develop a military plane. 
For example, it took 7 years to produce America’s 
first long-range heavy bomber, and 8 years to pro- 
duce 4-engine Liberator bombers in quantities, even 
though Consolidated Vultee had years of experience 
designing and building mammoth sea planes. 


- ELAPSED TIME FROM START OF ENGINEERING | 
TO PRODUCTION OF MILITARY AIRCRAFT 


DESIGN PRODUCTION 
COMPLETED PEAK 
SBR * x 

(Single| Engine Fighters) 


DESIGN 
COMPLETED 


a = 
(4 a Bombers ) 










TIME: tYR, 2 YRS. 3 YRS. 4 yas. 5 YRS.” 


More by good luck than our people’s foresight, a new 
fighter plane, designed in 1936, started coming off the 
production lines in 1941. And another fighter was al- 
most ready for mass production at the time of Pearl 
Harbor. 


Today—only at a terrific and needless cost in money and lives 
—we are finally strong in the air. Stronger than any other 
nation on the face of the globe. 


Air Power for War... and Peace 


After Victory is won, if we forget some of the lessons 
we have learned so painfully in this war, we can easily 
drift back again to the status of a second-rate power 
in the air. 


Dare we rely on such a hit-or-miss air program next time? 








——— 
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IN THE AIR! 


America cannot hope to remain strong among the 
nations of the earth unless Air Power is maintained 
during peace years as well as when at war. 

No one denies that to maintain American air 
supremacy, our military planes must excel those of 
any other nation. 





But military air strength is only one important phase of Air 
Power... 

The necessity for waging war on a global scaie has 
opened our eyes to the role which air transport has 
played in supplying our fighting fronts, from China 
to the Rhine. 

Tomorrow, huge transport planes—an American 
Merchant Fleet of the Air—will open up new areas of 
natural resources, and help bring about a mutual ap- 
preciation of peoples in once-remote lands. The plane 
will be an important factor in promoting a relationship under 
which nations can live together peacefully. 


A Nation on Wings 


Since the turn of the century, America has been a 
“nation on wheels.’’ Even more important, the auto- 
mobile made us a mechanically minded nation. And 
this was a good thing, when war came. 

For, the mechanical knowledge gained from tinkering with a 


$10 jalopy has made untold thousands of American boys the 
world’s finest airplane pilots and mechanics. 


Now, overnight, we have become a “nation on 
wings.”’ The Air Age is here. When the war is finally 
over, many thousands of people in this country will 
take to the air—in their own small personal planes. 


Today, a 60-Hour-Wide World 


A nation which thinks and works in terms of Air Power has 
taken a long first step toward insuring a lasting peace—for 
air strength is a force which aggressor nations fear and respect. 





Today, under the impetus of war, the aircraft in- 
dustry has become five times bigger than America’s 





vast prewar automobile industry. It is turning out 
planes at the rate of over 6000 a month. 

Our aircraft industry must remain strong, and competitive. 
And it must constantly work in research and technological 
advance, even after Victory. 

And finally, we must teach our children—and we 
ourselves must never forget—that the world is now 
one global community in which no spot on earth is 
more than 60 hours’ flying time from our local airport. 





Millions of air-minded young Americans, who will soon be 
returning from overseas, know that this is why we must keep 
America strong in the air! 


CONSOLIDATED VULTEE AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


Tucson, Ariz. 
Fort Worth, Texas 
New Orleans, La. 


San Diego, Calif. 
Vultee Field, Calif. 
Fairfield, Calif. 


SS 


LIBERATOR 
4-engine bomber 


CORONADO 
patrol bomber 


LIBERATOR EXPRESS 


transport 


Nashville, Tenn. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Wayne, Mich. 


PRIVATEER 


search plane 


Miami, Fla. 
Member, Aircroft 
War Production Council 


Dearborn, Mich. 
Allentown, Pa. 
pr ioeee City, N.C. 


SENTINEL 
“Flying Jeep“ 


VALIANT 


basic trainer 


CATALINA 
patrol bomber 


CONVAIR MODEL 37 
Pan American Clipper 
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AMONG AMERICAS GREAT WHISKIES 








The historic Old Crow distillery you see above 
is cooperating today with the government alco- 
hol program, and the supply of this superb Ken- 
tucky whiskey must necessarily remain limited. 


TODAY, AS FOR GENERATIONS, 
DB Lill -in-Dimid 2 


Kentucky Straight Whiskey » Bourbon or Rye + National Distillers Products Corporation, N.Y. © 100 Proof 








Pro and Com 
of National Issues 


Feeding Europe 
As Task of U.S.: 
Press Comment 


U.S. assumption of a large share of the 
responsibility for feeding liberated Europe 
is considered by commenting editors to be 
justified not only from a humanitarian 
but from a_ political viewpoint. Some, 
however, express concern lest this country 
be overgenerous. 

The Worcester (Mass.) Evening Ga- 
zette (Ind.-Rep.) looks upon our sharing 
in the feeding job “not as a philanthropy 
... but... as a kind of political insur- 
ance abroad.” 

The Washington (D.C.) Star (Ind.) 
points out that “the longer disorder and 
hunger prevail upon the Continent, the 
harder it will be to establish stable and 
democratic governments and get the world 
as a whole back on its feet.” 

Expressing the belief that “most Ameri- 
cans have . . . tacitly accepted that re- 
sponsibility,” the New York Herald Trib- 
une (Ind.-Rep.) calls for “streamlining of 
food control in Washington as a first con- 
dition . . . for . . . helping to supply 

. our allies in Europe.” 

The New London (Conn.) Evening 
Day (Ind.-Rep.) says “there isn’t much 
choice” about sending food abroad, since 
starvation threatens, but warns against 
being “generous to the point of folly” and 
calls for a program to “consider . . . the 
rights and needs of Americans.” 

“The American people. will accept gra- 
ciously the obligation,” says the Cleveland 
(Ohio) Plain Dealer (Ind.-Dem.), “only 

. . to tide over the immediate postwar 
emergency and is not suggested as a per- 
manent policy.” 

Noting surplus of wheat in America and 
the predominance of cereals in the Euro- 
pean diet, the Schenectady (N.Y.) Ga- 
zette (Ind.-Dem.) maintains that “no ob- 
ligation rests upon us to change the kinds 
of food [Europeans] eat” and that “we 
can use that [wheat] in Europe without 
forcing a further change in our own diet .. . 
We must not let sentimentalities sway us 

. . at material cost to ourselves.” 

But the Washington’ (D.C.) Post 
(Ind.), viewing our “wholehearted par- 
ticipation in reconstruction” as vital, be- 
lieves “the frightening possibility of whole- 
sale starvation and anarchy has not been 
made sufficiently clear to Congress or the 
people,” that, if the President would make 
this clear, “there can be no doubt as to 
the American response.” 
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PORTRAIT OF PERFECTION 


If it calls for precision 
handling, let McQUAY- 
NORRIS make it! Our 
knowledge of metals, our 
35 years of experience in 
all phases of automotive 


precision-part making are 
the most versatile in the in- 
dustry—and we love tough 
ones! Inquiries are wel- 
come from any industry 


Kam’ with peacetime plans. 


FOR INGENUITY IN PRECISION 
ENGINEERING...IT’S 


McQUAY- 
NORRIS 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
ST.LOUIS, MO...TORONTO, ONT. 


PRECISION WORKERS IN IRON, STEEL, ALUMINUM, BRONZE, MAGNESIUM 
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SHIFT FROM WARTIME PAY 








Guide to Government Wage Policy During Period of Reconversion 


Coming problem of keeping 
earnings at present level 
with shorter work week 


A partial blueprint of wage and hour 
policies to be followed by the Government 
in the teconversion period now is avail- 
able for employers and workers. It is this: 

Wages in civilian plants. Industries 
converting from war work to production 
of civilian goods will receive little inter- 
ference from the Government in negotiat- 
ing wage schedules. Where agreement is 
reached by collective bargaining, rates can 
be put into effect without first being ap- 
proved by the War Labor Board, although 
these rates must be submitted to WLB for 
approval after they are in effect. How- 
ever, if WLB reduces the rates, the re- 
duction will not be retroactive. Present 
stabilization rules will continue to be the 
measuring rod for approval or disapproval 
of wage contracts. 

Wages in war plants. Hourly rates in 
plants that continue to produce war goods 
will remain at present levels. 

“Little steel’ formula, wage brackets 
and other stabilization rules will remain 
in effect for the time being, despite oppo- 
sition to wage controls that is developing 
in Congress. Senator Taft (Rep.) , of Ohio, 
has introduced legislation to remove wage 
controls on Jan. 1, 1946, but chances are 
slight that Congress will approve such a 
proposal. WLB is studying the whole sta- 
bilization policy with a view to possible 
revision, but no change can be expected 
for some time. The big question of how 
to keep workers’ earnings at present levels 
when the work week is shortened from 48 
to 40 hours still is unanswered. 

Shorter work week. Most war plants 
will continue to operate on a 48-hour 
schedule. A’ few, where wage rates are 
high and orders are being cut back, will 
return to 40 hours. Plants no longer pro- 
ducing war goods in most cases will be 
permitted by the War Manpower Com- 
mission to return to the shorter work 
week. There will be no attempt to retain 
the 48-hour week in loose labor market 
areas, although WMC will resist too gen- 
eral a shift to a 40-hour week in tight 
areas. An employer desiring to shorten his 
work weeks should apply to the War Man- 
power Commission director in his area. 

Many converted war plants, with large 
backlogs of orders for scarce civilian goods, 
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are expected to continue a 48-hour week. 

Wage cuts. There will be no wholesale 
wage cutting in the early period of recon- 
version. The War Labor Board is com- 
mitted to a policy of holding wage rates 
at -present levels. Employers cannot re- 
duce wages without permission of the War 
Labor Board, and WLB will resist any 
such attempts. Executive Order 9250 says 
that WLB shall not approve wage cuts be- 
low highest wages paid between Jan. 1, 
1942, and Sept. 15, 1942, except to correct 
gross inequities and to aid in the effective 
prosecution of the war. 

Employers are showing no disposition 
to reduce wages at present, and WLB ex- 
pects no great pressure for cuts while em- 
ployers are scrambling to get back into 
civilian work and while the labor supply 
continues tight. Reductions may be hard 
to resist, however, if reconversion brings 
any appreciable amount of unemployment. 

Wage increases. Unions will continue 
to find ways to boost workers’ take-home 
pay outside the limits of stabilization 
rules. This can be done, as in the case of 
coal miners, by shift differentials, vacation 
pay, etc., without any increase in hourly 
pay rates. WLB will continue to raise 
rates it considers substandard. 

No-strike pledge. Top union officials 
are committed to continuance of the no- 
strike pledge until Japan is defeated. This 
pledge applies to civilian plants as well as 


a 3 
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SHORTER WORK WEEK?: Loose labor markets have the best chance 


war plants. There is some official fear, 
however, that union leaders may have 
trouble holding rank-and-file members in 
line now that the pressure of war on Ger- 
many has been lifted. Strikes have in- 
creased noticeably since the defeat of Ger- 
many. One day last week, the United 
States Conciliation Service reported 382 
strikes in progress, exclusive of the one 
among anthracite miners. This is consider- 
ably more than the Service had had to 
contend with on any other recent day. 

While the Government has not yet re- 
written the rules for wage stabilization 
that will apply during the period of in- 
dustrial reconversion, the War Labor 
Board has taken a first step in revision of 
those rules. That step concerns policy to 
be followed in adjusting wage rates for 
various jobs in converted war plants, jobs 
that did not exist when these plants were 
producing for war. This policy provides 
a clue to other changes to come. It does 
not concern take-home pay of workers, but 
it does indicate that future wage controls 
will place more reliance upon collective 
bargaining than upon Government nego- 
tiation in settling wage disputes. 

New types of jobs. Plants converting 
to peacetime output will follow this pro- 
cedure in working out schedules for certain 
jobs not covered by existing contracts. 

In plants with unions. Where workers 
are represented by a union, agreement of 
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Install Westinghouse Lamps today. Notice the life and 


sparkle they give to your merchandise. Notice too, 


@ So do shirts and sox...and sealing wax! In fact, all 
merchandise is more eye-appealing —more attractive 
—more sales-getting when good lighting ison the job. —_ how they attract—and sell! That is why we say—sell- 
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the company and union is necessary before 
the converted wage structure for new jobs 
may be made effective. Where there is 
partial disagreement over rates, a tenta- 
tive partial rate schedule may be put into 
effect. This can be modified later if agree- 
ment is reached. WLB will have no part 
in working out the agreement, brt merely 
will stamp its approval or disapproval upon 
it after the wage rates are in effect. 

In plants with no unions. Where em- 
ployes have no_ collective - bargaining 
agency to represent them, employers will 
put rate schedules in effect and submit 
them to the Board afterward. 

In cases where no agreement can be 
reached between employers and unions, 
the Government, through one of its re- 
gional War Labor Boards or the National 
WLB, will establish the rates. 

WLB sets up these guideposts for 
writing conversion wage schedules: 

Complete conversion. When a _ plant 
turns completely to civilian production, 
many jobs will remain the same as before. 
The rates for these jobs need not be 
changed, but are to be used as guides in 
fixing rates for other jobs in the plant. 

Changes in operation. Where a plant 
switches to an entirely new type of work, 
and new types of jobs are created, wage 
schedules may be fixed on the basis of pre- 
vailing rates in the industry or area. 

Partial conversion. When a plant de- 
votes part of its facilities to war work and 
part to civilian work, there will be some 
similar jobs in both operations. In these 
cases, no change in rate for the converted 
operation may be made. Rates for new 
jobs on civilian production in these plants 
will be patterned after rates for unchanged 
jobs. 

In cases where proposed rate schedules 
will provide the basis for requested price 
increases, the schedules may not be put 
into effect without advance approval of 
the War Labor Board..Such applications 
are to be filed with the appropriate re- 
gional board. 


“Unfreezing” workers. The first 
move to relax controls over man power 
now is being made by the War Manpower 
Commission. This move, plans for which 
were reported in these columns last week, 
means that workers in areas where there 
is no shortage of labor soon will be free to 
change jobs without first obtaining Gov- 
ernment permission. Workers in areas 
where labor is scarce will remain subject 
to Government “freeze” controls, but with 
the prospect that controls for many of 
them also will be lifted before the end of 
the Japanese war. 

As officially outlined by WMC, the 
Government’s labor-control program will 
operate as follows: 

Between now and July 1, WMC area 
directors may lift man-power controls in 
Group 3 and 4 areas after consulting with 
local labor-management committees. Those 
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Shey bring you 
from our motecutar stills 


Unknown only a few years ago, multi-vitamin capsules and 
tablets loom large today as an important part of the pharma- 
ceuticals industry. 

Many of the better-known houses come to Distillation Products, 
Inc., for the vitamin A they include in their products. To men 
who know their vitamins, the reason is plain. The Distilled Con- 
centrates of Vitamin A Esters* which come from our molecular 
stills are eminently stable, virtually tasteless and odorless, and 
accurate in potency. By every method of measurement, they are 
the finest vitamin A in the market. 

It is the unique process of molecular distillation in high- 
vacuum which endows our vitamin concentrates with these 
advantages. 

And now molecular distillation is demonstrating more and 
more usefulness in other fields—the processing of waxes, oils and 
heavy chemicals, for example. It may prove to be a revolutionary 


new tool for you. We invite you to write for additional information. 


*Protected by U. S. product patent No. 2,205,925 and more than 50 process patents. 


DISTILLATION PRODUCTS, INC. Zoceung Ahgh-Ukcuum Research 


75S RAOGE ROAD WEST, ROCHESTER 13, EW YORK Maley 
SO 


Weadguarterd fe OU. Sotble-Ullimine. and High Chceuum Cgugoment _— (| 














are the areas in which no shortage of labor 
exists. 

In the tighter labor areas, Groups 1 and 
2, controls will not be lifted before July 
1, unless the situation eases to a point 
where some relaxation is possible. Deci- 
sion then will be left with area directors. 

After July 1, man-power controls will 
be compulsory only in Group 1 areas, 
where shortages continue to exist. In 
Group 2 areas, where labor supply and 
demand are in balance, controls will be 
optional. Area directors may remove them 
as they see fit, after consulting with la- 
bor-management committees and with re- 
gional WMC directors. 

Translated in practical terms, this change 
of WMC policy will carry the following 
meaning for employers and workers: 

The 48-hour work week will be main- 
tained now and after July 1 in Group 1 
areas. In Group 2 areas, it may be abol- 
ished by WMC area directors. In Groups 3 
and 4 it will be revoked altogether. Con- 
tinuance of the 48-hour work week on an 
industry-wide basis will be required of only 
a few industries, and then only as long as 
necessary to meet labor shortages. Such 
industries are lumber, logging and _ non- 
ferrous metals. The steel industry no long- 
er will be required to work a 48-hour week, 
although plants in some areas will con- 
tinue to operate on that basis. 

Certificates of availability still will 
be necessary in Group 1. Their continu- 
ance in Group 2 is optional with WMC 
aréa directors. After July 1 they will dis- 
appear in Groups 8 and 4, and, in some 
cities in those areas, before July 1. 

Employment ceilings. Employers in 
Group 1 areas will continue to be limited 
by the Government in the number of work- 
ers they may hire. The ceiling system will 
disappear altogether in Groups 3 and 4 
after July 1, and in some Group 3 and 4 
cities before that time. Whether ceilings 
are continued in Group 2 areas is left to 
the discretion of WMC area directors. 

Priority referral. The U.S. Employ- 
ment Service will continue to assign work- 
ers to jobs on a priority basis, with war 
plants having top priority, in Group 1 cit- 
ies. Such priority referral will be optional 
in Group 2, and will disappear with other 
controls in Groups $ and 4. 

“Blanket” referral. If unemployment 
develops in Groups 1 and 2 between now 
and July 1, during the time when labor 
areas are being reclassified, area directors 
may issue “blanket” referral cards to 
workers. With these cards, workers will 
be free to accept any jobs and employ- 
ment ceilings will be adjusted or iifted. 

Area directors are expected to be lib- 
eral in use of their option to lift controls 
as soon as first signs of unemployment 
appear in a community. Shortening the 
work week will be one of the first moves 
employers should look for, since the Gov- 
ernment will be anxious to spread the 
work as jobs become less plentiful. 
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You on Aluminum? 


A dramatic new movie reveals 


new wartime advances in aluminum, 
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a saeibiak witty _— new source of bauxite in Arkansas and Alabama. 








4 en inspiring, unforgettable movie, ‘‘A 
Recital of Faith” tells in 33 exciting min- 
utes, the story of aluminum’s meteor-like prog- 
ress in this war. 

It shows for the first time in full detail the 
complete aluminum production process. Also, 
the movie shows the production advances 
Reynolds has pioneered. And, finally, it lifts the 
curtain on thrilling postwar possibilities with 
aluminum. People who have seen and heard 
‘A Recital of Faith” say that it is one of the 
best industrial motion pictures of recent years. 





See How... Reynolds makes R301, See How... a serious bottleneck 
a revolutionary aluminum alloy in aircraft production was smashed 
: : : i : : that’s so tough it’s used as armor’ by a new Reynolds idea: prefab- 
Yes...if you are interested in aluminum, you'll plate...and permits acut of 10,000 __ rication of warplane parts right in 
be interested in this film. lbs. in a bomber’s dead weight. the aluminum plant! 





**4 Recital of Faith” shows why it pays to... 
f ici it Private Showings of “A Recital of Faith” to interested executives or engi- 


Consider Aluminum—Consult Reynolds neering and technical groups may be arranged without obligation. 16-mm. 
Reynolds Metals Company, Louisville I, Kentucky and 35-mm. sound. Write Reynolds Metals Co. on your business letterhead. 














DRESSER INDUST® 


DRESSER Mfg Divisicn, Bradford, Pa. Gis 
BRYANT Heater Company, Cleveland, Ohio 
CLARK Bros. Ce., Inc., Olean, N. Y. 


PACIFIC Pumps, Inc., Huntington Park, Calif. 


INTERNATIONAL DERRICK & Equipment Co., 


\ 
ROOTS-CONNERSVILLE Blower Corp., 
Connersville, Ind. 
STACEY BROS. Gas Construction Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


UNDERGROUND AGENT ON A PUBLIC MISSION 


Thunderous tons of traffic shake the earth 
far below our city streets. The vast gridwork 
of transportation pipes for gas and water 
vibrates day and night. In one of our largest 
cities are over 7000 miles of gas mains 
alone, with a joint on the average of every 
twenty feet. 


If a joint springs a leak, the street must 
be dug up; traffic is detoured; nerves are 
jangled with hammering, and the utility 
foots the expense. 


Dresser Manufacturing Division produces 
an ingenious pipe Joint to prevent leaks from 
developing and thereby reduce the mainte- 
nance troubles of public services. Bellmaster 
Joints seal the pipe with armored rubber 
gaskets, while the Joint itself is sealed with- 
in the pipe. These simple, compact. economi- 
cal Bellmasters give an otherwise rigid 
stretch of pipe such flexibility that it can 
move and absorb the punch of modern traffic. 

The Bellmaster Joint is an adaptation of 
the basic Dresser idea for flexible pipe 
couplings. This idea was a major contribu- 
tion to the gas, oil and water industries, 
aiding them to give uninterrupted service 
from generation to generation. Another 
piece of fundamental engineering by one 
of the Dresser Industries. 


THE PLUS OF 
DRESSER INDUSTRIES 


Back of every product of Dresser Manu- 
facturing Division stands DRESSER 
/ INDUSTRIES, INC.—strengthening the 

/ resources; co-ordinating and stimulating 
J engineering, production and distribution 
/ 


/ 


for its member companies. This is the 
Plus of Dresser Industries. To the cus- 
tomers of every Dresser member this 


r D. Plus is passed on through the products 


they buy—a Plus Value. Dresser Indus- 
tries, Inc., Terminal Tower, Cleveland 
13, Ohio. 


BOVAIRD & SEYFANG Mfg. Company, 
Bradford, Pa. 


DRESSER Mfg. Co., Ltd., 


Toronto, Ont., Canada 


Columbus, Marietta and Delaware, Ohio; ; VAN DER HORST Corp. of America, 


Beaumont, Texas; Torrance, Caiif. 


Olean, N. Y. and Cleveland, Ohio 
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PRICES FOR CIVILIAN GOODS: 
COST PLUS PREWAR PROFIT RATE 


Here is how price adjustments are to be 
made in the months ahead on goods that 
will be returning to market: 

Industry-wide adjustments will be 
determined by formula. That formula will 
begin with costs and ‘prices for 1941—the 
last prewar year. To 1941 costs will be 
added the wartime increases for raw ma- 
terials and parts, and for wages. Then, on 
top of this new cost figure, will be added 
the industry’s average profit margin for 
1936-1939, when profits generally were be- 
low the 1941 level. 

Any increase above 1941 prices will be 
expressed in percentage. This percentage, 
called the “increase factor” by the Office 
of Price Administration, may be applied 
automatically by any manufacturer to his 
own 1941 prices. 

For example, suppose the fountain 
pen industry sold fountain pens to dealers 
at $1 in 1941. At that time, wages amount- 
ed to 33 cents, materials to 30 cents, over- 
head to 27 cents—which totaled up to 
90 cents. The profit cents for 
pen 

Now assume that wages have gone up 
20 per cent, making wage costs. per pen 
39.6 cents instead of 33 cents. Materials 
have increased 10 per cent, boosting costs 
for this item to 33 cents from 30 cents. 
When the 27-cent overhead is added, that 
brings the current cost of production to 


was 10 


each 


99.6 cents per pen. 

If the 1941 profit margin applied, the 
pen would sell for around $1.10. OPA, 
however, may find that the 1936-39 profit 
for the industry was 5 per cent instead of 
1] per cent. By applying that margin to 
new costs, the pen will return to market 
at $1.05 instead of $1.10. 

Automobiles, refrigerators, washing 
machines, radios and other products soon 
to be produced are to be priced by this 
outline. The price of automobiles in- 
creased 15 per cent in November, 1941, 
and chances are that the Office of Price 
Administration will attempt to maintain 
November, 1941, prices on cars by apply- 
ing earlier profit margins. 

New models also are to be priced on 
the same basis. The manufacturer will be 
expected to use his prewar model costs as 
a guide, compare those costs with the cost 
of producing the new model, and apply 
the “inerease factor.” 

Prewar price lines also will be main- 
tained if OPA can persuade industry to 
this course. That means that automobile 
companies, for example, cannot concen- 
trate on de.luxe models, but will be asked 


MAY 18, 1945 


to produce the same proportion of other 
models when they reconvert. OPA Ad- 
ministrator Chester Bowles plans to confer 
with leading industries on this point be- 
fore reconverted products are offered ‘for 
sale 

Small manufacturers—those whose 
sales were below $100,000 in 1941—will 
be given more lenient treatment. A mem- 
ber of this group can use the “increase 
factor” for his industry, or calculate his 
own increase. Individual calculations will 
be made by adding increases to 1941 costs, 
and then applying either own 
1936-39 profit margin, or half the profit 
margin of the industry, whichever is 
higher. Thus, small manufacturers who 
may have lost money in 1936-39 can be 
assured of operating at a profit when they 
return to production. 

Individual adjustments also will be 
made for firms that cannot produce profit- 
ably under industry-wide ceilings. OPA 
plans to issue general rules to govern in- 
dividual adjustments, and to let field of- 
fices do the actual adjusting. 

Furniture and other products that have 
been produced continuously through the 
war are expected to continue to be priced 


one’s 


under present ceilings. Plants that con- 
verted to war production, and will return 
to civilian production, are expected to ob- 
serve ceilings under which their competi- 
tors now operate. The official attitude is 
that the most efficient plants received war 
contracts and, therefore, should experi- 
ence little difficulty in producing under 
present. ceilings. 

New products of a manufacturer— 
items that he has never made before—are 
to be priced in line with ceilings imposed 
on competitors who make comparable 
products. A metal-container plant» for ex- 
ample, which switched to plastics during 
war and wants to continue making plasties 
for peacetime use. must price its products 
in line with prices charged by established 
plastics producers. 

Retail prices for newly produced goods 
will be regulated as at present. In many 
instances, manufacturers will be required 
to tag their products with the retail price 
ceilings. OPA intends to continue its pres- 
ent policy of distributing increased costs 
among manufacturers, wholesalers and re- 
tailers in order to prevent sharp price in- 
creases to consumers. 

General price policy is to be an 
attempt to steer a middle course between 
the need to keep living costs under con- 
trol and the need to stimulate civilian pro- 
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LERIA SERRALLES, INC 
rto Rico, U.S.A. 


SOLE U.S. DISTRIBUTORS: Schieffelin & Co. 


NEW YORK CITY ¢ 


IMPORTERS SINCE 1794 
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vy U’VE seen it happen. 
A quick turn. A sud- 


den stop. And crash! 
Crumpled fenders, bruised 
feelings, angry words that might shock 
childish ears. Worse than that, perhaps. 
Serious damage —injury—disastrous fi- 
nancial loss. No driver can afford to be 
unprotected by automobile insurance in 
view of such possibilities. 

When accidents happen —and they can 
happen to any of us—there is no comfort 
or assurance comparable to the knowledge 
that Hardware Mutuals policy back of the 
policy will spring into instant action. In 
time of misfortune the true im- 
portance of the policy back of the 
policy can be fully appreciated. 

Prompt handling of any legal 


problems involved; claim settle- 


| “Oh what {hat man said 


The Policy Back of 
the Policy: 
Our way of doing business 
that makes your interests 
our first consideration. 


HELP SHORTEN THE WAR 
—— 


i 





ments without red tape; 
service anywhere day or 
night, when needed — these 
are features of the policy 
back of the policy in action. Equally im- 
portant are low wartime rates, and sub- 
stantial dividend savings. These divi- 
dends to policyholders have totaled over 
$93,000,000 since organization. 
Investigate the savings in other types 
of insurance protection—workmen’s com- 
pensation® fire, burglary, etc. Let our ex- 
perienced, full-time representative explain 


the advantages, to you, of the policy back 
of the policy. 


FEDERATED HARDWARE MUTUALS 


Hardware Dealers Mutual Fire Insurance Company, Home Office, Stevens Point, Wisconsin 
Mutual Implement and Hardware Insurance Company, Home Office, Owatonna, Minnesota 


HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


Home Office, Stevens Point, Wisconsin 


LICENSED IN EVERY STATE 


Hardware Mutuals 


Stevens Point, Wis. * Owatonna, Minn. * Offices Coast to Coast 
Compensation, Automobile and other lines of non-assessable 
Casualty and Fire Insurance 











duction. The problem is to set reconversion 
prices low enough so that living costs will 
not skyrocket as happened following the 
close of the first World War, and still fix 
them high enough to encourage business- 
men to produce. 

The over-all aim is to keep prices at 
1942 levels until goods return to market in 
considerable quantity. That means that 
price controls will have to remain in effect 
until after the Japanese war. The outlook 
is that production of automobiles, house- 
hold equipment, building materials and 
other items that have disappeared during 
war will not be adequate to meet demand 
until the Pacific war ends. 

Initial losses may be incurred by many 
factories at the start of reconversion. 
OPA’s price formula is not designed to 
cover the high costs expected when indus- 
tries are just launching civilian produc- 
tion. The cost of producing the first 1,000 
automobiles, for example, will be far above 
costs when a production rate of 2,000,000 
cars a year is reached. 

Official policy is to set prices that will 
vield a profit on a reasonably large volume 
of output. Difficulties in administering 
this policy already have arisen. Govern- 
ment officials and businessmen, for ex- 
ample, have different views in regard to 
the size of the postwar market and the pe- 
riod required to reach volume output. 
Those differences must be reconciled be- 
fore a cost basis can be reached to which 
the reconversion formula will apply. 

Tax concessions are expected to ease 
this OPA problem. Corporations, through 
carry-back provisions, can apply losses to 
earlier years and obtain tax refunds. This 
provision can have the effect of making 
the Treasury bear some of the reconver- 
sion expense of industry. 

Now tax leaders in Congress and the 
Treasury are ready to shorten the time 
in which refunds can be claimed. At pres- 
ent, carry-backs cannot be taken until 
after the year in which losses are estab- 
lished. The proposal is to permit refunds 
in the year when there are losses. 

These other tax concessions also are 
proposed: 

Increase excess-profits tax exemptions 
from $10,000 to $25,600. That is estimated 
to release 12,000 small corporations for 
any excess-profits tax liability. 

Take postwar credits from excess-profits 
taxes currently. That will reduce the ex- 
cess-profits tax levy by 10 per cent. 

Mature postwar refund bonds on Jan. 
1, 1946, instead of some years after the 
war, That will speed up the postwar cred- 
its now due to corporations subject to the 
excess-profits tax. 

With these measures, designed to im- 
prove the cash position of industry, officials 
in charge of price control and production 
contend that businessmen can afford to ac- 
cept the risks involved in planning for a 
large postwar market at relatively low 
prices, 
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LIGHT UP YOUR LIFE = 








SYLVANIA OFFERS YOU 
LIGHT AT ITS BEST! 


Don’t be in the dark about light! 
Know how much faster you can 
work, how much better you play, 
how much more completely you 





) 597” SYLVANIA 
40W WHITE 





relax when the light’s right. Check 
illumination at home and office. 
Get rid of inadequate bulbs, and 
enjoy Sylvania’s better, more 
dependable, longer-lasting light. 
Sylvania bulbs and fluorescent 
lamps cost no more than the 
ordinary kind! 
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INTERESTING BOOKLET FREE! 


Yours for the asking, 
Sylvania’s Survey Booklet 
—‘‘They Know What They 
Want’’— gives you a new 
idea of what people want 
in home lighting, radio, 
television and electronic 
devices. Write Dept. 5125 
at address below. 














KLECTRIC 


Executive Offices: 500 Fifth Avenue, New York 18, N. Y. 


MAKERS OF THE WORLD-FAMOUS SYLVANIA RADIO TUBES 
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to every business facing insurmountable man-power 
shortages. Kerrick Kleaners are saving up to 80% of 
the man-hours ordinarily required on a multitude 
of heavy cleaning jobs. 


Even the most stubborn grease, dirt and grime 
disappears from trucks, tractors, machinery, farm 
implements, construction equipment or building 
surfaces...as if by magic. 


Overhauls and repairs are made much faster when 
equipment is first thoroughly cleaned the “Kerrick” 
way. Limited maintenance crews more closely meet 
schedules in service and production shops. 


The secret lies in the Kerrick’s ability to combine 
and apply heat, water, pressure and detergent in 
in correct proportions. 


Our new model A, 
the finest Kerrick Kleaner ever 
built, is now in. production. 
Wnite for complete information 
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Trade Barrier: 
Growth of Tariffs 
In Latin Nations 


Proposals for world-wide reductions in 
trade restrictions now being recommended 
to Congress by the State Department are 
expected to encounter obstacles in Latin 
America. Demand there is growing for 
more trade safeguards rather than fewer. 

There are two principal reasons why re- 
ductions in tariffs and other trade ob- 
stacles in Latin America will prove to 
be difficult. 

One reason is that most nations south 
of the border are in the first stages of in- 
dustrial development, a stage passed by 
this country fifty or more years ago. The 
argument put forth by leading business- 
men in these countries, as by the U.S. 
when it first industrialized, is that infant 
industries need protection in order to es- 
tablish themselves on a going basis. 

During the war, many new industries 
have had to be set up in Latin America 
to supply wants that war shortages of 
transport, equipment and man _ power 
made it impossible to satisfy by imports. 
As a result, cement, glass, pharmaceuticals, 
textiles, hardware, tools and many other 
everyday goods now are produced south 
of the U.S. 

In some of these items, readily avail- 
able local raw materials permit local pro- 
ducers to compete successfully with U.S. 
suppliers. With other items, such as some 
pharmaceuticals in Mexico, the claim is 
made that U.S. products are being mar- 
keted at prices below the cost of local raw 
materials. Because of possibly higher raw 
material costs, the use of less efficient 
labor and equipment, and a smaller mar- 
ket, many Latin industries set up during 
the war are expected to be unable to com- 
pete with U.S. products without special 
protection. 

Measures to get this protection are 
under way in several countries: 

In Brazil, a new consumption tax im- 
poses higher rates on certain imported 
articles than on the domestic products 
with which they compete. 

In Colombia, a commission of Govern- 
ment officials and businessmen is studying 
tariff revisions aimed at _ stimulating 
domestic production, including processing 
of imported raw materials within Colom- 
bia rather than buying them ready proc- 
essed. With regard to textiles, the aim is 
to protect the industry from foreign com- 
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& DIAMOND FACE GRI 


NDERS 


To buyers for business, such as yourself, the knowledge of a 
company is often summed up in its “trademark”. The 

seal which not only identifies American Engineering 
Company machinery, but reflects its entire 80-year history, 
progress and performance, is simply the two letters “4” 

in a circle. Users of one or more € machines have learned 
that this seal carries both a promise and its fulfillment. 

It promises soundly engineered, carefully designed and skill- 
fully made products. It delivers all these, always, while 
providing performance-insurance through nation-wide 
servicing facilities. That’s why thousands of business 

men specify and approve & 

machinery . . . secure in the 


knowledge that their 







judgment is justified 


and right, 





AMERICAN ENGINEERING COMPANY 


Subsidiaries: COCHRANE CORPORATION, FARADAY ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
PHILADELPHIA 25, PENNSYLVANIA 




















The wrapped part, with its silica gel 
and protective wadding, is placed 
within a U.S. E. moisture-vapor-proof 
heat sealing bag. 





Air is pressed out of the bag, which is 
then heat sealed — ready to protect its 
contents anywhere in the world. 
Photographs taken at the plant of The 
F. W. Sickles Co., Chicopee, Mass. 


UNITED STATES ENVELOPE 


COMPANY 
14 Divisions from Coast to Coast 


USE 


PROTEC TIve 


Squatting down in the rank undergrowth 
of a steaming jungle, a Signal Corpsman 
tears the top off a carton, removes an en- 
velope and opens it, takes out a radio 
frequency choke .. .‘‘ Thank God, it’s dry!” 

It had to be dry to be of any use to him. 
It had to be kept dry in its long journey 
from the U.S.A. to its place in the war 
zone. That’s why The F. W. Sickles 
Company packs its chokes, inductors, 
. in U.S.E, 


moisture-vapor-proof heat sealing bags. 


transformers, condensers . . 


_U.S.E. Protective Packaging has re- 
duced the hazards of time and distance by 
protecting everything from minute elec- 
tronic coils to complete machines in 
scientifically designed wraps that resist 
moisture ., . vapor... salt spray... 
immersion ... oil... grease... 

Proved in war, U.S. E. Protective Pack- 


aging is readyto take its place in your 


plans for peace. 
















SPRINGFIELD 
MASS. 






PACKAGING 








petition without unduly burdening Colom- 
bian consumers. 

In Mexico, labor and business leaders 
have agreed to co-operate in developing a 
“national economic autonomy” through 
industrial development and improved liv- 
ing standards. The problem is being ap- 
proached from the viewpoint that new in- 
dustries must be given tariff protection 
for a temporary period, and that wages 
must be increased throughout the country. 

A second reason for resistance to 
substantial reduction of trade obstacles in 
Latin America is the great reliance on im- 
port duties and export taxes for govern- 
ment revenue. In Venezuela, last year, 45 
per cent of the Government’s income came 
from petroleum royalties. Most of the re- 
mainder was derived from import duties. 

In Bolivia, export taxes on tin supply 
70 per cent of Government revenue. In 
Argentina, customs duties ‘in normal times 
are the largest source of federal income. 
The same is true in many other countries. 

Latin officials contend that sharp cutting 
of tariffs or export taxes under such cir- 
cumstances would reduce government reve- 
nue at a time when postwar reconstruc- 
tion and reconversion will necessitate huge 
funds. 

The answer to this, according to State 
Department officials, is twofold. In the 
case of tariffs, they contend that reduced 
duties would encourage imports by lower- 
ing prices for the final consumer, and that 
the effect would be to increase govern- 
ment revenues. Tariff rates that are mod- 
erate enough to encourage heavy trade 
always produce the most revenue, it is 
contended. That applies to import duties. 

As for export taxes, it is urged that they 
be replaced by income taxes. In the case 
of Bolivia, Washington officials point out, 
this would permit less efficient tin produc- 
ers to meet world tin prices. The income 
accruing from increased tin exports could 
be taxed, with persons or corporations 
having the highest profit paying the most 
taxes. 

Such a shift in the sources of govern- 
ment revenue would mean complete revi- 
sion of Latin America’s tax systems. This 
country made a somewhat similar shift 
when it proposed in 1909 and ratified in 
1913 the 16th Amendment, to permit the 
levying of income taxes. In Venezuela, in- 
come taxes were introduced early in this 
war, and, by 1944, provided 8 per cent of 
Government revenue—a figure that is in- 
creasing. 

But such changes take time. They can- 
not be developed overnight or even in a 
year, officials admit. An attempt in this 
country to levy income taxes in the 1890s 
was declared unconstitutional. This led to 
the 16th Amendment. 

In the light of the situation in Latin 
America and the experience in this and 
other countries, no large reduction in trade 
obstacles is to be expected in the near fu- 
ture. 
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CONSERVE YOUR TRUCKS 


Our country’s continued dependency on truck 
transportation still demands the utmost care in 
maintenance and operation. Periodic truck 
check ups will help keep them rolling for Vic- 
tory! Do your part in speeding the day. 
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FEDERALS HAVE WON: « « 
By Costing Less to Kun! 


@ The consistent expansion of the pet- 
roleum industry, the ever increasing uses 
for its products still would be limited 
were it not for the adaptability of 
motor tank truck and tank trailers to 
the problems of economical bulk dis- 
tribution. 


The large, heavy duty, extra rugged 
models of motor trucks built by 
Federal and designed for specific 
loads, faster routing and longer 
distance hauling have provided an 


answer in this field of transportation 
and for many other essential industries. 
Their cost-proved economies, their 
unexcelled operating dependability, 
their ability to meet definite work 
requirements with more consistent per- 
formance will aid in solving your own 
transport problems. Inquiries on 
availability, technical data and recom- 
mendations are solicited. 


FEDERAL MOTOR TRUCK CO. 
DETROIT 9, MICHIGAN 
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Higer-Uyo CortteoC 1a¥ts 10-T0N TRUCKS 


Road time is pay-load time for heavy trucks. 
Time sheets will show increased ton-mileage 
when they are serviced on hoists actuated 
by HYCON, because under-side operations will 
be more quickly accessible. Service stations 
with HYCON equipment will attract the busi- 
ness of heavy fleets whose schedules depend 
upon fast, efficient handling on service stops. 

By Finger-tip Control, a 10-ton truck will be 
jacked up in a jiffy to overhead height for 
quicker, more efficient servicing. Service crews 
will no longer have to work in dark, cramped 
grease-pits. The bigger the truck, the bigger the 
saving in time and labor and HYCON is de- 
signed for the peak capacities of tomorrow’s 
highway freight carriers. 


Providing pressures up to 3000 pounds per 
square inch, HYCON high-pressure hydraulic 
systems can deliver Measured Pressure to all 
types of lifting operations—including braking, 
steering and dumping operations on heavy 
vehicles. Now enlisted in war work for the 
duration, the commercial applications of 
HYCON pumps and valves include the control 
or actuation of machine tools, giant presses, 
materials-handling mechanisms and remote 
control circuits. 

Write for consultation on your problems in 
actuation, or on the application of hydraulics 
to your plant and product development. 


LET’S FINISH THE JOB... BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


++ HWCON::: 


“REGISTERED TRADE MARK 


Weigh -Phesswee Py 


Patented—Manufactured only by The New York Air Brake Company 


THE NEW TORK or oP BRAKE COMPANY 








420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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FACTORIES: WATERTOWN, N. Y. 





COPYRIGHT 1945, THE NEW YORK AIR BRAKE COs 








(This article represents the result of an 


Special Wy CIOL. , extensive research on a topic of out- 





standing importance in National Affairs.) 


INDUSTRIAL CUTBACKS: 
PATTERN OF RECONVERSION 


Head Start for Metal-Using Plants in Relaxation of Military Demand 


Hopes of early activity regulates the flow of metals, will be relaxed of the 1940 supply will be flowing into 

ose after July 1, 1945. After that date, any civilian channels, and, by July 1, 1946, 

in home building despite supplies above Government allotments lumber deliveries will step up to four 
continued lumber shortage may be purchased freely. Orders may be _ fifths of the 1940 supply. 

placed now. Cement, brick and plate glass produc- 

The pattern that industry will follow in The building supply industry is high _ tion is scheduled to increase hand in hand 


shifting from war to civilian production on the list for early reconversion. Produc- with the building supply and construction 
already is plotted. Cutbacks will center in _ tion controls already have been lifted from industries. Total output of this industrial 
plants that have important reconversion furnaces, boilers, radiators, thermostats, group is not expected to be affected by war 
problems. These plants, along with small water meters, concrete-reinforcement steel, cutbacks, although shifts will occur within 


businesses, will get priorities for the ma- — steel pipe, metal windows and metal plas- the industry. Glass containers, for ex- 
chinery and equipment they need. Metal- tering accessories. These plants will be ample, may fall off as metal containers 
using factories will get a head start on eligible to buy available materials and to become more plentiful. 

producing for civilian buyers. hire available labor to resume production. Automobile plants are expected to be 


This pattern emerges from official plans The plumbing and heating industry is on cleared of war orders for partial recon- 
based on expectation that the Japanese the War Production Board list of 72 in- version by June. Civilian trucks and a few 
war will continue at least until mid-1946. dustries entitled to special reconversion passenger cars should be trickling off the 


It already is sketched in relaxed controls treatment. assembly lines by autumn. By the end of 
over production, in officially announced Home construction is expected to keep _ the year, this industry should be produc- 
policies and in cutbacks in war orders. pace with the building supply industry. ing cars at the rate of 2,000,000 a year— 


Metals for civilian industries will be Officials now expect that between 250,000 less than half the 1940 rate. By July 1, 
the first raw materials to increase. Iron and 400,000 new homes and apartments 1946, output of automobiles is expected 
and steel, now going to civilians at a rate will be built within the next 12 months. to be above 3,000,000 a year and climb- 
of 17,000,000 tons a year, will step up to Lumber supply is the principal limiting ing. Civilian production, however, still 


28,000,000 tons a year in the last three factor in the construction industry. will be far below the demand for new 
months of 1945, and to 42,000,000 tons in Lumber for civilians also is expected to — vehicles. 

the three-month period ending July 1, increase steadily, though slightly. Today Electric irons and electric ranges now 
1946. Aluminum, copper and zinc will be _ the civilian market is getting less than half are being produced in limited quantities 
more plentiful for nonwar purposes. the amount of lumber delivered in 1940. for civilians. This output is expected to 


The Controlled Materials Plan, which By the end of the year, however, two thirds increase almost immediately, and supplies 
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Remember all the clever metal toys 
and gifts you used to see in Fred 
Harvey shops? Most of them have 
been gone for a long time now. 
Shaped into shells, bombs and rock- 
ets, they’re with our armed forces 
wherever they are fighting. 


In addition to the scarcity of crit- 
ical materials, the war touches Fred 
Harvey shops another way. Tens of 
thousands of uniformed men and 
women pass our counters and show 
windows every day—looking over 
the tempting displays and buying 
things they want. There’s always 
the chance they might buy what 
you want just before you get there 
—anything from a package of gum 
to a Navajo hammered silver brace- 
let or a more conventional gift. 


But under the Fred Harvey sign 


hy firey 


RESTAURANTS * SHOPS © HOTELS ¢ DINING CARS 





3000 MILES OF HOSPITALITY —FROM CLEVELAND TO°THE: PACIFIC COAST 





you'll still find most of the things 
you’d like to buy—and we know 
you’re always glad to do without 
the others if it helps a man or 
woman in uniform. 


After the war our shops and news- 
stands again will be abundantly 
stocked in all the wide and inviting 
variety you’ve known in the past. 
And our restaurants, hotels and 
dining cars—so busy today serving 
the armed forces—will offer you 
again the old-time Fred Harvey hos- 
pitality you have learned to expect. 


Along Our ‘'3000 Miles of Hospitality” 


Today all forms of transportation 
must serve the needs of war. 
Non-essential travel impedes vic- 
tory. But when you can take that 
future vacation, enjoy the world- 
famous hospitality of Fred Harvey's El Tovar 
Hotel, on the rim of the Grand Canyon. 








Copyright, Fred Harvey, Chicago, 1945 





on the retail market should increase within 
a matter of months. 

Mechanical refrigerators and wash- 
ing machines will go into production with- 
in a few months. These industries also are 
on the special WPB reconversion list, and 
dealers should be handling a modest out- 
put by the end of the year. 

Office equipment plants are due for 
an early signal to reconvert. That includes 
metal furniture, filing cabinets, adding ma- 
chines, typewriters, and general office sup- 
plies such as metal units for loose-leaf 
books. Reconversion plans for this indus- 
try are expected to be completed by the 
end of May, 1945. 

The machinery industry as a whole, 
which includes household equipment, farm 
machinery and office equipment, is ex- 
pected to be producing for civilians at 
better than the 1935-39 rate by midyear, 
1946, and only slightly below the 1940 
rate. The civilian share of the machinery 
industry's swollen war output now 
amounts to only 25 per cent. This share 
will step up to a third in the last three 
months of 1945 and to 43 per cent in the 
three months ending July 1, 1946. 

Toy and game manufacturers no long- 
er operate under restrictions imposed by 
the Government. They can produce up to 
the limits of the materials they can buy 
and the workers they can hire. Prospects 
are that metal toys will be on the market 
for this year’s Christmas trade in con- 
siderable quantity. 

Farm equipment, such as steel fence 
posts, hand tools and portable electric 
tools, also can be manufactured without 
regard to production controls. Quotas 
placed on these items have been revoked 
by WPB order, and reconversion plans 
have progressed from the blueprint to the 
operating stage. 

Furniture, particularly metal furniture, 
will be more plentiful in a few months. 
This industry now is producing for civil- 
ians at 93 per cent of the 1935-39 rate. 
In the final quarter of this year, civilian 
output will be above that level, and, in 
another six menths, output will step up 
substantially. This industry, like home 
building, will be restricted somewhat by 
lumber shortages. 

Shortages will continue in products 
which the military buys in competition 
with the civilian population. These include 
food. clothing, leather shoes, tobacco, pa- 
per and gasoline. These industries are ex- 
pected to maintain operations at close to 
wartime levels as long as the Japanese 
war continues, but the civilian share of 
their output is scheduled to increase only 
slightly. 

For example. the Army is taking 50 per 
cent of the cembed cotton cloth, which 
means continued scarcity of cotton cloth- 
ing for men, wemen and children. Two 
thirds of the weolen geods are needed for 
military orders and 40 per cent of all shoe 
leather. Civilian supplies of these items 
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“HIGH IRON” 


“‘High Iron” is one of America’s not-so-secret weapons. It is a railroadman’s term for 
the 230,000 miles of mainline track — built, paid for and kept up by the railroads — 
which knit America together. © Over these strong highways of steel moves America’s 
might — three quarters of all intercity transportation, 90% of all war freight. e In 
this mass movement of freight — a movement that far exceeds anything moved 
before by any means of transport — lies a vital lesson. © The lesson is this: America 
needs and must have — for success in war, for prosperity in peace — the low-priced, 


mass transportation which only railroads can deliver. 


ASSOCIATION OF 


AMERICAN RAILROADS 
Al bnited for Victory 
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oRTH CAROLINA has in 
N abundance those things 
required by broad sections of 
the Chemical Industry for the 
products and materials of to- 
day and tomorrow. 

Forests cover 58% of the 
State’s area to supply wood 
plastics and fiberboard, syn- 
thetic fibers, methanol, acetic 
acid, tanin extract, lignin, wood 
tar derivatives and a host of 
other materials. 

North Carolina has coal 
and other valuable mineral 
deposits. 

Agricultural products of es- 
pecial interest in the produc- 
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soya beans, tobacco and sweet 
potatoes. 

North Carolina supplies 
over two hundred varieties of 
botanical drugs. 

North Carolina has an am- 
ple supply of good water to 
suit the most exacting indus- 
trial requirements. 

North Carolina offers a stra- 
tegic location, outside the con- 
gested areas, yet close to the 
largest consuming markets. 

Our industrial engineers will 
assemble data and information con- 
cerning industrial sites upon re- 
quest. Write 3323 Department 
of Conservation and Development, 


Raleigh, North Carolina. 


tion of chemicals 
include cotton, NORTH CAROLINA 
corn, peanuts, 





will be tight as long as a large fighting 
force is maintained in the field. 

More gasoline, however, is in prospect 
for A-card drivers. Officials expect from 
100,000 to 200,000 more barrels a day for 
civilian users, most of which now is ex- 
pected to go to A-card holders and com- 
mercial cars. The basic A ration of 1.8 
gallons a week is likely to be increased to 
2% or 8 gallons in the near future. 

War production is scheduled to fall 
faster than civilian production will in- 
crease. Cutbacks will be heavy in ship- 
yards, and in aircraft plants making me- 
dium bombers and fighter planes. For the 
Ground Forces, cutbacks are scheduled in 
heavy artillery and heavy artillery am- 
munition, in trucks of all types, in tanks 
and small arms. Increases are planned, on 
the other hand, for heavy bombers, for 
landing craft, self-propelled artillery, ma- 
chine guns, repair equipment, and supplies 
such as bedding rolls, cotton uniforms, com- 
bat boots, and mosquito bars and netting. 

All told, present signs are that war out- 
put, which now amounts to one and a half 
times the total prewar output of Ameri- 
can industry, will slide back to 115 per 
cent of 1935-39 levels in the last three 
months of this year, and to 88 per cent 
of prewar in the second quarter of 1946. 

Total civilian production will increase 
more slowly. The chart on page 53 pictures 
the trend. At present, civilian output is at 
85 per cent of the 1935-39 level. It is ex- 
pected to climb to 98 per cent of that level 
in the last three months of this year, and 
to 107 per cent in the three-month period 
ending July 1, 1946. 

These signs point to a slowdown in the 
war boom, but to no severe setback if the 
Japanese war continues. Total factory out- 
put now is more than two and a third 
times the prewar average. Military cut- 
backs will pull total production down to 
213 per cent of prewar in the closing 
months of this year, and to 195 per cent 
of prewar in the middle of next year. 

After the Japanese war, industrial ac- 
tivity is due for .. sharp drop that will 
carry output down to 141 per cent of the 
1935-39 average early in 1947, when an 
upturn is to be expected. An earlier end 
of the Pacific war would bring a sharper 
and deeper decline, with the bottom being 
reached late in 1946 at probably 135 per 
cent of the prewar level of output. 

There are no indications, however, of 
any genuine postwar depression in the 
early years of peace. At worst, setbacks 
will stem from reconversion problems. In 
general, the textile industry, the shoe in- 
dustry, the tobacco industry and_ the 
paper industry—which are making virtual- 
ly peacetime goods for war—will experi- 
ence but slight declines from their war- 
time peaks in the months ahead. Heavy 
industries, however, which have expanded 
operations tremendously for war, can ex- 
pect rather severe declines in total output 
when the fighting stops. 
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LOST 


We are all the little boys and girls whose fathers have been 


Killed at war... and will never come home again. 
We who are lost ask only this of you: Please, please buy another bond. 


Buy it and keep it—for our sake. 


Contributed by Bryant Chucking Grinder Company, Springfield, Vermont, U.S.A. Reprints sent on request. 











*hoto courtesy United 
aies Rubber Company > 





Rescuing shipwrecked seamen, de- 
livering food, water and medical 
supplies to isolated military units, 
evacuating wounded men from other- 
wise inaccessible areas! These are but 
a few of the spectacular missions the 
helicopter can accomplish. It can do 
such things because it can “hover”, 
rise and descend vertically, land “on a 
dime” and take off without a runway. 

Obviously, every ounce of needless 
weight must be eliminated if this 
unique type of aircraft is to perform 
at its best. For that reason, the cabin 
frame of the new Army R-6 Helicopter 
is a plastic lamination, consisting of a 
low-pressure resin reinforced with 
Fiberglas* Cloth. This combination 
produces an extremely lightweight 
material, yet one that possesses the 
rigidity and great strength essential 
in a structural part. And its use helps 
to conserve critical metals. 





\ ITS GLASS... 7éass clot. Thal gived 
\ ca lightweight frame great shenglle 


Fiberglas Textiles are particularly 
useful in the reinforcing of plastics 
because they impart many of their 
unique properties to the finished 
laminates—such as great structural 
strength per unit of weight, dimen- 
sional stability, terrificimpactstrength. 
That is why plastics laminators and 
design engineers are using these 
fabrics in many war products today 
—and anticipate even wider use of 
them in the future. 

Fiberglas Cloth -is made en- 


tirely of fine fibers or filaments War 


a Kops! 


of glass, twisted into yarn and 
woven into a fabric, like any « 


FIBERGLAS 


*T, M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





other cloth. But, being glass— inor- 
ganic and nonabserbent—these fabrics 
will not swell, shrink, stretch or rot. 
And their tensile strengths are con- 
siderably greater than those of or- 
ganic fabrics of comparable thickness. 
There may be a place for Fiberglas 
Textiles—plain, coated or decorative 
—in your thinking. For complete in- 
formation about these fabrics and 
their properties and characteristics, 
write Owens-Corning Fiberglas Cor- 
poration, 1805 Nicholas Build- 

ing, Toledo 1, Ohio. 


In Canada, Fiberglas Canada Ltd., 
Oshawa, Ontario. 
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24th and N Streets, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Aneprcan BYsiess 


wit To help in unwinding from a two-war to a one-war baSiS..ee. 
* On page 38, you get a report on wage policy for the one-front war. 
On page 24, veteran job rights are explained in light of new developments. 
On page 53, you are given an industry-by-industry report on reconversion. 
On page 14, there is an explanation of demobilization and draft prospects. 
On page 45, the price policy is outlined. 
Shift from a two-war to a one-war basis will start in slow motion, but will 
gather speed; will be moving rather fast after midyear. It involves a modest 
decline to a lower level of industrial activity, a mild check on the war boom. 
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There are these major points to keep in mind..... 

War powers do not end with the war in Europe, not always with both wars. 

Control of industry for the sake of control commands no official favor. 

Antitrust laws come back into force as industry moves from under control. 

Trend is toward earliest possible return to normal competition; is away 
from the idea that Government should try to do any detailed planning of shift 
from war to peace. It is to be pretty much a matter of each man for himself. 








Many controls, however, will remain until after the Japanese war. 

Salary controls almost surely will be in effect until all war ends. 

Wage controls will remain, but will ease slightly within the "little steel" 
formula. There will be more collective bargaining to fix wages. Wage rates are 
not to be reduced, except within the legal range, without WLB approval. 

Rent controls will almost surely hold over into postwar. 

Price controls will be extended another year despite pressure for easing. 
There probably will be difficulty in preventing manufacturers from concentrating 
on higher-priced products when reconverting. 

Inventory control, affecting raw materials, will continue in effect. 






































ae Rationing of both civilian goods and of materials, of course, will stay. 
ae Steel, copper, aluminum orders can be placed now for delivery after July l. 
- Delivery then can be made if it does not interfere. with CMP allotments. 
E or- Unrated orders can be placed for other materials where production will not 
nee interfere with orders carrying a priority rating. Order books are wide open. 
rglas AA-4 preference ratings will be given all small manufacturers, including 
ative new enterprises, with production of under $50,000 per quarter. These ratings 
le in- will give some preference in obtaining most materials not under CMP allotment. 
and However, textiles will not be included in the AA-4 ratings. 
stics, Secondary (Z-3) CMP orders for steel, copper, aluminum can be placed by 
Cor- these same small manufacturers to get a head start in acquiring materials for 
}uild- the production of civilian durables. Delivery can be made after July l. 
Plant additions and repairs now will be authorized by WPB. ; 
F Home construction, involving as many as 400,000 units in the next year, is 
to be under way soon. This is to be the start of a postwar building boom. 
A simplified priorities system is to replace the Controlled Materials Plan 
(CMP) within a short time. The whole official intent is to get set to end war 
4 controls at the earliest possible time, to allow industry to get back on its own. 
- fover) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


When it comes to taxesS..... The pattern is as we have described it: 

Excess-profits tax specific exemption to be raised from present $10,000 to 
$25,000, effective with 1946 tax year, however, not 1945 as originally planned. 

Excess-profits tax refund bonds to be redeemable next January 1. That is to 
release about $1,200,000,000 to corporations paying -+xcess-profits tax. 

Postwar credit of 10 per cent of excess-profits tax to be taken currently 
for year. 1944 and later years. That reduces 1944 payments by $750,000,000. 

Refunds for carry-back of net operating losses and for unused excess-profits 
tax credits to be speeded up in order to protect corporations in reconversion. 

That is the tax program as agreed upon. It provides no relief for 1945 in- 
come of individuals, and only limited relief for corporations. It assures some 
corporations in this year that they will be able to get funds to which they are 
entitled and which may be needed by them in the period of reconversion. 

And: Senate Finance Committee's Walter George goes along with that plan. 











White House will oppose any broad tax reduction before end of all war. 

If Japanese war ends early in 1946, taxes will be reduced sharply. 

If war ends after midyear, 1946, taxes will be cut, but less sharply. 

That still is the broad schedule. Its detail we have outlined earlier. 
Real reduction in taxes will be effective first on 1946 incomes, not 1945. 

In addition: If speculation should show runaway signs, an increase in the 
holding period before a short-term capital gain can be treated as a long-term 
capital gain may be increased. Treasury and White House both are exploring that 
situation again. They may ask for an increase in holding period to 18 months 
from the present 6. They may even ask a rate increase later. 

Congress, however, will take a lot of convincing to approve such changes. 











Employers face some difficult problems in veteran re-employment. 

Selective Service insists that veterans enjoy Superpriority in old jobs; 
that men with longer seniority must be displaced, if necessary, to reinstate a 
veteran in the job to which he is supposed to be entitled under the law. 

Unions insist that there is nothing in the law that entitles a veteran to a 
particular job if that placement involves displacing a worker who has a prior 
property right in the job; if the individual affected has longer seniority. 

Employers are caught in the middle of this developing situation. 

_ It often is to be a choice of violating a union contract in order to avoid a 
possible suit by a veteran with Government backing, or to abide by the contract 
conditions governing seniority and taking a chance on a veteran's suit. 

Courts are going to have to settle the issues involved. 











There are these other points about impending Army demobilization..... 

Men with skills are unlikely to be released in important numbers. That is 
because those men often were drafted last and haven't necessary points. 

Fathers, particularly older fathers, stand less chance to get out than the 
young single men because fathers were late in being drafted. Many men who now 
are fathers, but who were not fathers in the meaning of the draft act because of 
marriage after Dec. 7, 1941, will get out ahead of older fathers. 

Officers will have a more difficult time getting out than enlisted men. It 
is to be necessary for officers to convince their commanders. Lawyers, in par- 
ticular, may find difficulty in getting release because of the large amount of 
legal work that will be involved in unwinding the war effort. 





Point to keep in mind is that general demobilization is getting under way; 
that the trend from now on is toward a civilian economy, away from war. 

It's to be a slow trend at first, but one that will pick up each month. 

And: Some day, maybe suddenly, there could be an end to the Japanese war 
and an abrupt end to the war boom. It is then that the big adjustment occurs. 
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DU PONT PAINTS 
A BRIGHTER 


TOMORROW 





- «with finer finishes ...new materials and methods... better-than-ever products 


AT RAINBOW’S END shines the promise of a 
brighter tomorrow. And Du Pont research will 
help bring it to you. Bubbling in the retorts of 
Du Pont Laboratories are new and better finishes 
that will add color—sales appeal—durability— 
value—to everything you make. War has spurred 
the development of many new materials and 
methods that—when the curtain rises on the post- 
war world—will amaze and delight you. And they 
will be brought to you by the same Du Pont re- 
search that gave you DUCO and DULUX. 





FENISHES 


But right now, war needs come first. Since war 
began, Du Pont has offered the services of its 
finish engineers and Research Laboratories. 
Du Pont has helped hundreds of war industries 
break bottlenecks. We’ll be glad to help solve your 
wartime finishing problems. Call on us for war 
service. Call on us, too, if you’re planning a new 
and better product for that brighter tomorrow— 
provided it does not interfere with the war effort. 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Finishes 
Division, Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


DU PONT 


DIVISION 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING...THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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If You Use 


MICROFILM OR 
MOTION PICTURES, 
YOU CAN USE A 


HOUSTON 


FILM PROCESSING 
MACHINE 


ODEL 11 
PROCESSES 16 MM. POSITIVE, 
NEGATIVE AND REVERSAL FILM. 


MODEL 10 
PROCESSES 35 MM. POSITIVE 
AND NEGATIVE FILM. 





Houston Film Processing Machines 
afford private, complete and economical 
film processing in any quantities, when 
and as needed. Fully autematic, compact 
and entirely self-contained, Houston 
Film Processing Machines meet all proc- 
essing requirements ef business cinefilm. 
Write for illustrated felders and prices. 


THE HOUSTON CORPORATION 
11801 W. Olympic Blvd., Los Angeles 25, Calif. 


Houston 


FILM PRCCESSING EQUIPMENT 

















_ People 
of the Week 


Title Reg. U.S, Pat. Off. 


Four American officers, the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, now emerge as the architects of 
the coming victory over Japan. These 
four supervised the war against Germany, 
but will directly manage the war in the 
Pacific. More of the big decisions ap- 
parently are to be made by this group 
than by the President, by the Big Three, 
by military and naval leaders of other 
Allied nations or by American theater 
commanders on the spot. The four men 
and the nature of their future activities, 
consequently, have become important. 
The four are: Admiral William D. Leahy, 
Gen. George C. Marshall, Admiral Ernest 
J. King and Gen. Henry H. Arnold. How 
they will operate against Japan is best 
revealed by a glimpse of their handling 
of the European war. 

Against Germany. Working with the 
British on the U.S.-British Combined 
Chiefs of Staff, these men made the master 
plan for subduing Germany, and Gen. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower executed it. The 
General defended the grand strategy 
against all changes. But he was quick to 
alter details on his own authority, as when 
he ordered five divisions instantly into the 
Remagen bridgehead without waiting for 
approval. General Eisenhower thoroughly 
approved the over-all campaign plan, 
much of which was adopted at his sug- 
gestion. A diplomat of rare skill, the Gen- 
eral also was able to keep the tempera- 
mental generals of several nations work- 
ing closely together. For all these reasons, 
once the over-all strategy was approved, 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff were satisfied to 
sit more or less on the side lines and let 
General Eisenhower carry it out. But, dif- 
ferent relationships and different condi- 
tions will prevail in the Pacific. 

Against Japan. Where General Eisen- 
hower, alone, was supreme in Europe, the 
Pacific command is divided three ways, 
with Gen. Douglas MacArthur command- 
ing land forces, Admiral Chester W. 
Nimitz in command of sea forces, and 
General Arnold directing the air forces. It 
is understood that General MacArthur has 
ideas of his own as to how the war should 
be fought, and is pressing them aggres- 
sively. Admiral Nimitz also is said to have 
individual ideas. A proposal, which once 
had streng backing, that General MacAr- 
thur be made supreme commander of all 
United States forces in the Pacific, appar- 
ently has fallen into disfavor. The Joint 
Chiefs of Staff consequently must under- 
take in the Pacific much of the work of 
co-ordination that was entrusted to Gen- 
eral Eisenhower in Europe. 

Other nations are fighting in the Pacific, 
too. Great Britain is sending strong naval 
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IMPORTED BRIAR 
Seasoned, imported briar, 
selected for beauty of grain, 
carved by hand into a pipe 
of rare charm... sweet, 
cool smoking! 

MARXMAN makes 
superb pipes in all 
shapes... standard 
and exclusive... 
in all price ranges. 
Look for »>MARXMAN- 
on the next pipe 
you buy! 
Regular 


$5.00 


Large 


$7.50 


Massive 


$10.00 


AT FINE 
STORES 


»MARXMAN> 


27 W. 24TH STREET, NEW YORK 10,N.Y. 











| and Airlines Terminals, provides a 








SMART, QUIET, | 
CONVENIENT 


In these three words lies the secret of 
the Hotel Chatham’s appeal to impor- 





tant New York visitors. Recently en- 
livened by new decorative treatments, 
the Chatham, with its quiet side-street 
location off Park Avenue and its wel- } 
come convenience to Grand Central 


pleasing and suitable background for 
| your most exacting New York activities. 
| Three restaurants—each keyed to a 
| different mood—add to the pleasure 
| a Chatham visit affords. 
| Single Rooms from $5, Double Rooms from $7 
Spacious Suites from $12 


HOTEL 


Dwight A. Bartlett, Manager 
Vanderbilt Ave. at 48th St., New York 























All Kinds of People Own Republic 


@ Like most other big industrial organizations in this 
country, Republic Steel is owned by men and women from 
all over America—all kinds of people, 60,000 of them. 


Many Republic employees are part owners of the company 
where they work. And there are farmers, storekeepers, 
hospitals, soldiers and sailors, schools, churches—people and 
organizations in every state in the Union. 


So, when you think of Republic, think of it as a business 
owned, not by a small group of bankers and wealthy men, 
but by all kinds of people! 


Like most stockholders, these 60,000 owners of Republic 
Steel know that they must be content with small earnings 
today—around two cents out of every Republic dollar in 
recent years—something less than one-fifth of the amount 
Republic pays each year in taxes. 


But they also know that their invested money is working 
in many ways vital to our country’s safety today and 
important to its future. 


It is employed in turning out great quantities of war 
materiel, and many things needed for essential home 
front activities. 


It is helping to provide jobs for the many thousands of 
Republic workers. 


This invested money has helped Republic to welcome back 


E flag waves over 
7 Republic plants 
and the Maritime 
M floats over the 


and re-employ more than 1,800 former employees released 
from the armed services. 

It is conducting research projects which will open new 
markets and make more jobs for more people. It has built 
and steadily expanded a great business—one of the three 
largest in the gigantic steel industry. 


A business of all kinds of people, by all kinds of people 
and for all kinds of people! 





REPUBLIC PORTABLE PIPE 
SPEEDS ALLIED VICTORY 


Supplying gasoline to our advancing armies during 
the North African and European invasions was a 
colossal job. * It was made possible by “invasion pipe 
lines”. . . portable steel pipe, in easy-to-carry, quickly 
joined lengths which could be rapidly laid over all 
types of terrain close on the heels of advancing troops. 
* Republic made the first 1000 miles of 4-inch portable 
pipe. Since then Republic has produced an additional 
2000 miles, plus 1500 miles of 6-inch pipe. * Republic’s 
production of electric welded tubular goods—the 
world’s largest—also serves industry and the home 
in many ways. Products include oil well casing and 
tubing—line pipe for oil, gas, gasoline and water—and 
quality pipe for plumbing, heating and water lines 
in buildings and homes, 











taxes PREPUBLEC STEEL 


GENERAL OFFICES: REPUBLIC BUILDING, CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
Export Department: Chrysler Building, New York 17, New York 








Cleveland 
District plant, 


ALLOY, CARBON, STAINLESS STEELS * COLD FINISHED STEELS 
PLATES * BARS « SHAPES * STRIP * SHEETS PIPE * TUBING * TIN 
PLATE + NUTS + BOLTS «+ RIVETS *« NAILS « PIG IRON® 
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A COLLEGE EDUCATION 
FOR YOUR CHILD 


When your boy or girl is ready to go to college, will 
you be ready? Will you be financially able to give your child 


the many advantages of such an education? 


We have a plan that can help you to make college cer- 
tain. It spreads the cost over the years from now to college 


age—and provides the money whether you live or die. 


Ask a Prudential underwriter 


about our educational plan. 


The PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


A mutual life insurance company 


NEWARK. NEW JERSEY 














A fair question— 
a simple answer 





Y do. smokers of Brindley’s 
Mixture speak of it in warm, 
friendly, almost affectionate terms? 
Because it’s indescribably different. 


We think you'll like it. 

1% oz. « « « « 15 
13 oz... « « 25¢ 314 0z. « « . 5O¢ 
8 oz.. « « « $1.10 16 oz. . « « $2.10 





*For Lasting Friendship” smoke 


Gurlleys Uielure 
On sale at retail tobacconists, hotels and clubs 


FABER, COE & GREGG, INC. 
Chicago NEW YORK Pittsburgh 














Miche Yl! Gea 
Nis Saylor’s 


COFFEE-ETS 


THEY'VE GOT WHAT IT TAKES— 
REAL CREAM - FRESH BUTTER 
PURE COFFEE 
You get the lift of coffee and the 
taste of cream, for Coffee-ets 
are blended by cooks who 
know how to enhance delicate 
flavors and true fragrances. 


Keep a handful of Coffee-ets 
in your pocket for the day’s 
last half hour. They’re a 
quick pick-up. 

MISS SAYLOR’S CHOCOLATES, Inc. 


Encinal Avenue - Alameda, California 








units against Japan. Australian forces will 
be involved. However, the brunt of the 
battle will be borne by U.S. ships and 
men. British participation in managing the 
war will be correspondingly reduced, «ss 
compared with Europe. The Joint Chie!s 
of Staff will make more decisions. And 
they also will have the diplomatic prob- 
lem of simultaneously maintaining close 
co-operation with the British officers. 

So the Joint Chiefs of Staff, while con- 
tinuing to make the major decisions of 
strategy, also must carry out that strat 
egy, must keep plans co-ordinated amony 
ranking officers who have their own ideas, 
and, simultaneously, maintain a_ solid 
front with Allied nations. Thus, they are 
the men behind the Pacific war and prob- 
ably appreciate, as never before, the job 
of teamwork done in Europe by General 
Eisenhower. 

As for the four men themselves: 

Fleet Admiral Leahy, after a long 
career in the Navy, thinks naturally in 
terms of the offensive. He once summia- 
rized his ideas on how to beat Japan in a 
single sentence: “Hit them one hell of a 
well-directed smash.” However much 
oversimplified his statement may have 
been, the Admiral can be said to disap- 
prove of inching toward Japan and to 
favor more direct methods. The Admiral, 
bulky and spry, with a strong, stern face, 
but twinkling eyes, is Chief of Staff to the 
President. In that capacity, he advises the 
Chief Executive and serves as his repre- 
sentative, carrying power delegated by the 
Commander in Chief. 

General of the Army Marshall has 
built up an Army capable of carrying out 
the sort of strategy pictured by Admiral 
Leahy. General Marshall concurs in the 
Leahy ideas. The General, Chief of Staff of 
the Army, is considered a first-rank strate- 
gist, with a faculty for using simple lan- 
guage to make complex problems clear. He 
is reserved, but friendly,,and likes, when 
motoring, to pick up enlisted men and quiz 
them on their Army experiences. He has 
won the confidence of the nation. 

Fleet Admiral King was highly instru- 
mental in carrying the war to Japan even 
before the defeat of Germany. The Ad- 
miral, tall, wiry, unassuming and modest, 
looks for a hard war in the Orient, and has 
prepared the Navy, of which he is the top- 
ranking officer, for just such an ordeal. 

General of the Army Arnold, the 
smiling, seldom ruffled commander of the 
Army Air Forces, promises devastating 
aerial blows against Japan. Included in his 
command is the Twentieth Air Force, the 
B-29 superbombers. The Twentieth, he 
says, “has not yet grown up.” Its numbers 
are to be tripled by autumn. The General 
also says every airplane that survivea the 
European war will be used against Japan. 

Unanimity. On all essential points, the 
four see things alike. They have a big task 
ahead, but one for which they have well 
qualified themselves. 
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WE THINK YOU'LL BE AMAZED at the colossal quan- 
tities of “Air-at-Work” needed to keep that flat-top 
in fighting trim. First, there’s air for the carrier’s 
boilers — squeezing the last knot of speed from 
every drop of fuel—and supplied by Sturtevant 
Forced Draft Blowers roaring into the fire box. Add 
to this-the vitalizing air below decks—getting top 
efficiency from men and equipment — whirled 
through a network of ducts by Sturtevant Ventilat- 
ing Fans. Total up one day’s work for the Sturte- 
vant Fans on a 25,000-ton carrier of the Essex class, 


%é +0 make a Flat-top Breathe? 


and the air delivered weighs more than three times 
the ship’s displacement — more than one billion 
cubic feet of air “breathed” every 24 hours! 

Of course, these are no ordinary fans—but the 
new Sturtevant Victory Axiflos that save up to 
40% in space, 15% in power, over fans formerly 
used. As they’re going aboard fighting ships ex- 
clusively, we must ask you to wait—for the benefits 
that will come when the Victory Axiflo “Puts Air 


to Work” for you. 


Aboard a CV9 class carrier, Sturtevant 
Fons deliver air for forced draft, and 
ventilation of working and sleeping 
quarters—a. total of 80,000 tons of air 


every 24 hours. 


Hype Park 





When “Air at Work” lends a hand, your men and machines can 
work better, too. Sturtevant’s war-proved experience is ready 
NOwW-—to expedite your postwar plans by using engineered air 
to heat, dry, air condition, ventilate, convey, control dust and 


fumes or burn fuel more economically. 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 
Boston 36, Mass, 








GET TO KNOW 


INDUSTRIAL 


IMAINE 


@ Yes, Maine is an industrial State, 
with a diversity of industries that is a 
revelation to those who think of Maine 
only as “Vacationland.” 





@ Maine is famed for the excellence 
of materials and manufactures that 
range from toothpicks to battlewagons. 
None produce better— 


BOOTS, SHOES AND SHIPS 

NEWSPRINT, PULP AND CELLULOSE 

PAPER BOARD AND FINE BOND 

WOOD TURNINGS, PLASTICS AND PLYWOOD 


FRESH AND PROCESSED VEGETABLES, 
POTATOES AND SEAFOODS 


SPORTS CLOTHES, TACKLE AND CANOES 
COTTON AND WOOLEN CLOTHS 

BRICK, CLAY AND STONE 

METAL FABRICATIONS AND MACHINE TOOLS 
FINISHED TEXTILES AND CLOTHING 


@ Industries large and small have lo- 
cated here because of the availability 
of raw materials or the nominal cost 
and abundant supply of power. 





@ Others because of the unequalled 
purity of our natural water which 
makes for economies and perfections 
in the processing of many finished goods. 


@ All value the manual craftsmanship 
of our workers, their native resource- 
fulnessand ingenuity, theirquick adapt- 
ability to new manufacturing skills. 


@ In the new day, with the many new 
products which industries are already 
blueprinting, these factors will be basic 
to the determination of plant sites, or 
branches for specialized operations. 


@ This book describes in detail the 
many advantages of locating your new 
business home in the State of Maine. 
We'll gladly send copies to all your 
interested executives and offer the per- 
sonal help of our Industrial Service 
men to explore with you possible loca- 
tions here in Industrial Maine. 


MAINE DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 
INDUSTRIAL SERVICE 


STATE HOUSE 
AUGUSTA, MAINE 
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“the Yeas 
and Nays” 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Eprtor’s Nore: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers désire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked, 


Price Problem in Reconversion 


Sir:—Our firm was visited the other day 
by a regional business consultant for the 
Department of Commerce who asked us if 
we had any reconversion problems. 

I advised him that we had no problem 
except that of prices. The cost of labor had 
gone up about 100 per cent since 1941, 
and, if we sold fractional-horsepower mo- 
tors at the depressed prices prevailing 
prior to the war, we would be losing an 
average of $2 per motor. 

We need the privilege of quoting up to 
35 per cent more than prewar prices in 
order to name a price which would give us 
5 per cent profit after taxes. 

As to whether we would quote more 
than we ought to and take advantage of 
the 35 per cent limit—we have now at 
least 25 per cent more competition than 
we had before the war because fractional 
motors have been a bottleneck and a great 
number of companies began to make such 
motors who never made them before the 
war and they will be seeking business after 
the war, so, if we attempted to overcharge, 
our numerous competitors would soon 
bring us to book. 

I believe that: this is true in every line 
of business. 

I admit we probably need some re- 
straint right now, but, as soon as more or 
less general manufacturing can be _ per- 
mitted, then price control should be com- 
pletely withdrawn so that -competition 
could automatically restrain prices. 
Cleveland, Ohio F. W. Jessop 

The Ohio Electric Mfg. Co. 


* * * 


A Plan for Monopoly Control 


Sir:—One thing that is perturbing small 
business today is the trend of Government 
control with relation to monopolistic en- 
croachment by large corporations and 
their chains. 

My opinion is that the States or Federal 
Government cannot control chain-store 
activities by high taxation, but, if, say, a 
level is placed on metchandise whereby 
selling below level would be as great an 
offense as selling above ceiling, it might 
possibly control some of the evils of cut- 
throat competition which are bound to 
arise if our Government does not step in. 


L. D.S. 
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A MAN WITH 
IMAGINATION? 





Plenty of imagination is FINE 

indicated in the keen, alert MELLOW 
gaze, the broad, full fore- JAMAICA 
head of this man. He’d be 97 PROOF 


the first to discover the 
smoother blending ... the 
fuller flavour ofaRum Old- 
Fashioned made with... 


MYERS’S JAMAICA RUM 


Remember: For that wealth of 
flavour, the Rum must be Myers’s. 
Write for free recipe book to 
R. U. DELAPENHA & CO., INC. 
Sole Distributor in the U.S. A. 
® 57LaightSt.,Dept.US-5,NewYork13 














This lad his mowing used to shirk, 
But now his Toro does the work. 





LON CK MOWCKS- 


TORO MANUFACTURING CORP’N, MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 








Pipe-Tobacco 
at its best 





With that RICH, NATURAL, NUTTY Flavor 
Write for free booklet, “The Choice 
of Experience.” John Middleton, 1253 
Walnut Tobacco St., Phila. 7, Pa. 


Custom-made for the Carriage-trade since 1856 
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i‘ Ambulances fly in this war, and their flight brings swift 
evacuation of the wounded from the areas of front line 
danger. And because ambulances fly, the wounded are 


minutes, not days, from the clean sterile mercy of 


base hospitals. 
Flying ambulances lend wings to the skills of doctors 
and nurses. For doctors and nurses and medical equip- 


ment go with the wounded in these hospital wards of 


the air. The skill of aeronautical engineers and medical 
science have thus combined to save lives and bring 
swift mercy. 

Fairchild ingenuity, for example, gave the Army Air 
Forces the “Packet”—a plane in which men and 
machines can be carried into battle. But the “Packet” 
is a ship of mercy too, convertible in a few minutes to 


a= FAIRCHILD 


RGOGKEFELE ER PEARZAR . NEW YORK 
. Aircroft Engines Division, Farmingdale, L. I. ° 
Duramold Division, Jamestown, N. Y. 
Subsidiary: Al-Fin Corporation, New York, N. Y. e 


ENGINE AND AIRPLANE 
CORPORATION 


ae, W... Ba 


Fairchild Aircraft Division, Hagerstown, Md. 


Affiliate: Stratos Corporation, New York, N. Y. 


“You’re an Angel...with wings!” 


a plane ready to receive the victims of enemy action. 


Known to the Army as the C-82, the long-range 
“Packet” can carry 34 litter cases, four attendants, and 
medical supplies. Cramped quarters do not hamper 
nurses ministering to the wounded. An ingenious 
litter suspension affords ample room for movement. 
So successful is this strap-suspension device, devel- 
oped by Fairchild engineers, that it has become standard 
equipment on all types of planes used as flying hospitals. 


Versatile its applications, the. ““Packet” can do 
double duty as a mercy ship. It can carry the wounded 
from front line, evacuation fields over long distances 
to base hospitals. Returning to the forward areas, it 
can carry up to nine tons of supplies needed at the 
front lines. 





THE ARMY NEEDS NURSES 


—VYow WOW! 
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SELES SETA 


New Meeting of ‘Big 3’ Soon? . . . Vinson-Bowles Split 
On Prices... FDR ‘Open Later’ Letters to Mr. Stalin 


Russia is asking a high price, both in 
military equipment and in political 
control in Asia, for entry into the war 
against Japan. If most U.S. officials 
have their way, the price will not be 
paid and any Russian co-operation 
will be on a strictly voluntary basis. 


x * * 


General of the Army H. H. Arnold, 
head of the United States Air Forces, 
has no present intention of retiring 
before the end of the Japanese war. 
General Arnold’s health had been af- 
fected by overwork, but he is back 
in trim again. 


x * * 


«General of the Army Douglas MacAr- 
thur and Fleet Admiral Chester Nim- 
itz both have submitted their plans 
for final defeat of Japan, but the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff in Washington are to 
make the decisions on the broad strat- 
egy of this operation, with General 
MacArthur and Admiral Nimitz op- 
erating within its outline. Decision is 


against assigning the 20th Air Force— _ 


the force of B-29s—to command in 
the field. That command is to stay 
with the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 


x * * 


President Roosevelt, before his death, 
wrote two letters, or what might be 
called “open” letters, to Josef Stalin, 
one to be opened 10 years after Mr. 
Roosevelt’s death and one to be 
opened 20 years after his death. No- 
body knows what these letters, found 
among the President’s effects, concern, 
but presumably they relate to com- 
ments by the late President on the 
attitude of the Russian leader. 


x *k * 


Winston Churchill is trying to pro- 
mote a meeting with Marshal Stalin 
and President Truman to take place 
sometime before the impending gen- 
eral election in Great Britain. Neither 
Mr. Truman nor Marshal Stalin ap- 
pears to be enthusiastic about the pro- 
posed meeting. 
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There appears not to be the slightest 
chance, as matters now stand, that 
U.S. will lose control of strategically 
located islands north of the Equator 
in the Pacific that have been taken by 
this country at high cost in the pres- 
ent war. 


x * * 


Russia’s V. M. Molotov proposed at 
San Francisco that nations should 
guarantee the “right to work” as one 
of the fundamental rights to underlie 
any world organization. Americans 
countered with a proposal to guaran- 
tee the “right of free speech” and 
“freedom of the press,” whereupon 
Mr. Molotov said he thought it would 
be better not to mention any specific 
rights but to refer to all human rights. 
That was agreed upon. 


x * * 


Holdovers among the New Deal group 
who have maintained White House 
connections during the war period al- 
most all are planning to leave the 
Government service within the next 
few months. Their view is that if they 
did stay undez President Truman they 
would just have jobs and would not 
be influencing the course of policy or 
of events. 


x *k * 


Fred Vinson, Reconversion Director, 
and Chester Bowles, OPA Adminis- 
trator, have had a difference of opin- 
ion over reconversion pricing, with 
Mr. Vinson wanting the Government 
to require that civilian durable goods 
industries put out models in the low- 
priced as well as in the high-priced 
ranges when reconverting. Mr. Bowles 
is less sure that the Government can 
force industry to produce low-priced 
models, after his experience in tex- 
tiles. Official fear is that only high- 
priced models of durable goods will be 
produced in first months of immense 
civilian demand. Mr. Vinson is giving 
orders now to other officials charged 
with policy related to food problems. 


-He is acting for President Truman to 


attempt to get food policy straight- 
ened out. 


* *& © 


Some important officials doubt the 
legality of continued Lend-Lease ship- 
ment of materials to Russia, now that 
war is ended in Europe and Russia 
is not aiding in the war against the 
Japanese. Lend-Lease is going ahead 
regardless of the technical legal as- 
pects involved. 


x & *& 


Will Clayton, Assistant Secretary of 
State, wants it understood definitely 
that there is nothing to the stories that 
the Department of State is working on 
plans for postwar cartels in rubber 
and tin. Mr. Clayton, who is proving 
to be a highly effective official, is go- 
ing down the line for a U.S. policy 
of freer world trade. 


x & «+ 


Vice Admiral Emory S. Land, Mari- 
time Commission Chairman, is con- 
vinced that the United States is going 
to lose out in the postwar scramble for 
shipping business of the world unless 
Congress acts quickly to permit sale 
of surplus merchant ships to Ameri- 
can operators. Other nations are mov- 
ing rapidly to get set to take over the 
shipping business that Germany and 
Japan had carried. 


x kx * 


James Byrnes still seems to be in line 
for the Secretaryship of State some- 
time after the San Francisco Confer- 
ence ends, and Senator Walter George 
continues to be suggested as the most 
likely choice as Secretary of the Treas- 
ury when Henry Morgenthau retires 
later this year. 


x * * 


Secretary of the Treasury Morgen- 
thau is very pleased with the United 
States plan for dealing with Ger- 
many, which embodies most of the 
ideas that he advanced a few months 
ago. 


THE UNITED STATES NEWS 
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"Herd by Helicopter 


Many of America’s larger Western cattle ranches 
cover thousands of acres... with good grazing land 
separated by stretches of rough, rocky, arid terrain. 
Into such areas, calves and cattle frequently stray 
and are lost, representing a total loss in annual beef 
production of many thousands of pounds. 


The use of the helicopter, postwar, for patrol 
purposes, could locate and save thousands of strays. 
For the helicopter is capable, almost literally, of 
“‘ridin’ herd.”’ Not only can it cover vast distances 
daily, to report the location of strays by direct radio 
telephone communication, but it can also descend 
into narrow valleys and canyons, to pick up lost 
calves, and where necessary, even full-grown cattle. 


In addition, iit can be invaluable when used for 


frequent checkups on all-important water facilities, 
carrying supplies to mend windmills, pipes, ete. 
Fence patrol and mending too, are vital functions 
for which the helicopter is ideally suited. 


Operated by professional pilots, the helicopter 
can save ranch owners thousands of dollars and 
many thousands of pounds of beef, postwar. For it 
is swift, safe, and almost unmatchably low in cost 
of operation per ton-mile to inaccessible areas. 

At McDonnell, right now, our biggest job is to 
turn out more planes, parts, and plastics for war... 
a job we’re working at night and day. But after 
victory ... we are looking forward to showing you 
how the helicopter can serve your own specialized 
commercial transportation needs... for almost any 
type of use... almost anywhere in the world. 
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Metal links for cartridge belts.....and convenient cans for beer 


ARE ALL MADE BY CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 


Most peopie would say “cans” if they 
were asked what Continental makes. 
That’s why we’re running ads like these 
—to tell folks that Continental now 
turns out many other quality packaging 
and plastic products, too. 


Right now, of course, our most impor- 
tant job is making products for war—not 
only billions of food cans for our armed 
forces and lend-lease, but also hundreds 
of special weapons. 


But when this war is won, keep your 
eye on Continental and on the Conti- 
nental trademark, too. You’ll be seeing 
the Triple-C more and more in industry 
and in your home. 


Products and Divisions of Continental Can Co. 
100 East 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 


CONTINENTAL PRODUCTS: Metal Containers 
Fibre Drums - Paper Containers - Paper Cups 
Plastic Products - Crown Caps and Cork Prod- 
ucts - Machinery and Equipment. 


OPERATING DIVISIONS: The Container Co., 
Van Wert, Ohio - Keystone Drum Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. - Boothby Fibre Can Division, 
Roxbury, Mass. - Mono Containers, Newark, 
N. J. — Plastics Division, Cambridge, Ohio. 
Bond Crown & Cork Co., Wilmington, Del. 
Cameron Can Machinery Co., Chicago, III. 


FOREIGN SUBSIDIARIES: Continental Can Com- 
pany of Canada, Limited, Sun Life Building, 
Montreal, Canada - Sociedad Industrial de Cuba, 
S. A., Havana, Cuba. 








KEEP YOUR EYE ON CONTINENTAL — FOR PACKAGING AND PLASTIC PRODUCTS 
Tune in “REPORT TO THE NATION,” every Saturday over CBS coast-to-coast network. 





